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HEALTH Makes 
Economic Wealth 


In the Americas, as Elsewhere, Heightened Physical Well-Being 
Means Greater Production, Sounder Markets, and Better Business 


makes wealth.” The basic wealth of 
a nation is its people. The labor of a 
healthy, vigorous people transforms the 
resources of soil, mine, and forest into 
the wealth of agriculture and industry. 
Out of a combination of vigorous, 
pioneering people and varied natural re- 
sources the Americas have accumulated 
riches and have achieved in this war the 
greatest production by agriculture and 
industry the world has ever seen. 

These productive feats have been aided 
by improvement in Western Hemisphere 
health and sanitation standards, as well 
as by improvements in machinery and 
in the technique of farm, factory, and 
mine. Wartime “wonder’’ developments 
in machinery and industry have their 
counterparts in the advances of medicine 
and sanitation, too. Penicillin, sulfa 
drugs, and new insecticides and blood 
banks are examples of the march of 
medical science. These life-giving ad- 
vances of medicine contribute to victory 
on the economic front, as on the fighting 
front. After the war they will continue 
to pay large dividends to mankind in 
the way of life, health, and higher living 
standards. 


y IS AN OLD SAYING that “health 


Inter-American Cooperation 


Some of the recent advances in health 
and sanitation work are more remote 
from the public eye than “miracle” drugs 
which capture the news headlines, but 
achievements in these fields are nonethe- 
less significant and far-reaching in im- 
portance. One of the most noteworthy 
of these wartime achievements is the 
growth of inter-American cooperation 
toward the end of building and elevating 
health and sanitation standards in the 
Western Hemisphere. As a model for 
international cooperation in combating 
disease, the pattern of collaboration 
worked out by the Americas holds hope 
for the future. 

In this cooperative work, the Americas 
have recognized that there is little room 
for argument on the question whether 
disease control is an international prob- 
lem. Certainly as far as the Americas 
are concerned, isolationism in disease 
control is a settled issue. That issue was 
settled many years ago in the organiza- 


By Mayor GENERAL GeorcE C. Dun- 
HAM, Assistant Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs 


tion of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau as an inter-American agency for 
fighting disease and improving hemi- 
sphere sanitation. Now the principle of 
inter-American cooperation in health 





and sanitation is being carried out on a 
larger scale. , Nineteen of the American 
Republics, including the United States, 
are working together in health and sani- 
tation projects which have evolved out 
of the necessities of wartime. Under re- 
cent agreements involving most of the 
other Americas and the United States, 
the work will continue for 2 or 3 years 
more, at least, with the Latin American 
countries increasing their shares of the 





en 
C. I. A. A. photo 


Rubber can’t come out of the jungles in the expected quantities unless the rubber workers 
are kept in good physical trim by an ever-ready medical service. 
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financing and providing an increasing 
proportion of the professional and tech- 
nical personnel. 


Economic Development 


Brazil, for instance, has underwritten 
$5,000,000 and the United States $3,- 
000,000 of a joint 5-year program of 
health and sanitation work to aid the 
economic development of the Amazon 
and the Rio Doce valleys. The develop- 
ment of these areas is important to the 
war effort. The two valleys are sources 
of urgently needed strategic materials, 
including rubber, vegetable oils, and 
minerals. Moreover, they are vast areas 
of potential economic development for 
the expansion of hemisphere production 
and trade. The economic development 
of these areas with the aid of modern 
health and sanitation measures illus- 
trates the significance of the growth of 
inter-American cooperation in disease 
control. In Brazil, health work literally 
is helping to make wealth for the Amer- 
icas. The story is the same with cooper- 
ative health and sanitation work going 
on in Central America, Caribbean island 
republics, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Chile, and other countries. 

Throughout Latin America the second 
World War has given impetus to eco- 
nomic development, to the expansion of 
local industries, mining, and tropical ag- 
riculture. This development in substan- 
tial part has been undertaken to pro- 
vide new or additional sources of essen- 
tial materials for United Nations war in- 
dustry. At the same time, it is the con- 
tinuation of a development trend which 
has been moving forward for many years. 
With some readjustments when war pro- 
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Central American clinic 


duction is curtailed, the development 
trend seems likely to continue, and to 
be accelerated in various lines, after the 
war, What holds particular promise in 
the future development of their natural 
wealth is the will toward, and experi- 


= @ 





ence in, cooperative effort achieved by 
the Western Hemisphere countries. 
Inter-American cooperation—now a 
highly developed system of principles and 
operating mechanisms—in itself is elo- 
quent testimony that no nation can lift 
itself up the ladder of economic develop- 
ment and living standards by its own 
bootstraps. That truth, too, is implicit 
in international trade. In an urgent 
way, that elemental economic fact has 
been brought home to the Americas by 
the second World War. First the war 
removed from the reach of this hemi- 
sphere substantial markets and sources 
of supplies in Europe. Then the spread 
of the war to the Pacific cut off large 
sources of raw materials, such as rubber 
and fibers. The consequent increased 
development of hemisphere production 
and trade to offset these losses turned 
the spotlight on the mutual interdepend- 
ence of the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries . Probably it is no exaggeration to 
say that inter-American trade and hemi- 
sphere production in these war years 
have undergone the greatest expansion 
in history for a comparably brief period. 
The momentum of the trend, together 
with the fruits of experience in inter- 
American cooperation, doubtless will 
carry forward after victory on the battle 
fronts permits the Americas to resume 
the long-range tasks of raising civilian 
living standards. And in economic de- 
velopment tasks, health and sanitation 
work now has a firmly established place. 
The best evidence of this is the recent 


I 


— 
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Constructing a flood gate near Belem, Brazil. Dikes and automatic flood gates of this type 
keep back river tide waters which otherwise form breeding places for mosquitoes. 


series of agreements between the United 
States and other American republics ex- 
tending health and sanitation programs 
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pegun in the grim crisis following Pearl 
Harbor. 

It was in that crisis after Pearl Harbor 
that the American republics enlarged the 
framework of inter-American coopera- 
tion to strengthen hemisphere defenses 
and expand hemisphere production of 
essential war materials. This was done 
at the Rio de Janeiro conference of 
American Foreign Ministers in January 
1942. With an Axis pincers threat aimed 
at Latin America by way of Africa and 
the Pacific, the Rio de Janeiro meeting 
drew a pattern of cooperative activities 
which since has made history by its con- 
tributions toward victory of the United 
Nations. And tucked away in resolu- 
tions calling for action in economic de- 
velopment and improvement of hemi- 
sphere defenses was a recommendation 
for health and sanitation measures to 
support the joint war effort. 


Cooperative Health Program 


Such was the genesis of the largest 
health and sanitation program yet un- 
dertaken on a cooperative basis among 
independent nations. The specific rea- 
sons for placing the work on a coopera- 
tive basis were manifold. First, it was 
recognized that war would bring a great 
movement of defense forces, workers, 
and others throughout the hemisphere. 
This increased the menace of the spread 
of contagious and insect-borne diseases, 
such as malaria. Then it was under- 
stood that the strengthening of hemi- 
sphere defenses would mean the build- 
ing of additional air, naval, and military 
bases in areas which required health and 
sanitation work. Furthermore, it was 
understood that the development of 
hemisphere production of war materials 
largely would be centered in areas off 
the main lines of urban health improve- 
ments, such as the Amazon and Rio Doce 
valleys in Brazil, mining camps of Bo- 
livia, and fiber plantations of Central 
America and Haiti. 

In defense and development work of 
the scope called for in the Rio resolu- 
tions, the vanguard had to include the 
doctor and the sanitary engineer. They 
were needed to prepare the way for sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, miners, rubber 
gatherers, and fiber collectors. Hence, 
health and sanitation measures were 
among the first to go into action as rec- 
ommendations of the Rio conference 
were expressed in tangible projects. 
With $25,000,000 transferred from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s emergency fund, sup- 
plemented later by appropriations from 
Congress, the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs soon after the 
Rio meeting sent the first mission of doc- 
tors and engineers to Ecuador to start 
what since has become a program of 
continental dimensions. 


Health Services Organized 


The principles of cooperation behind 
this continental program had evolved 
with the inter-American system, from its 
earliest beginnings in the minds of such 
men as Simon Bolivar through Pan 
American conferences and special meet- 
ings, leading to the specific recommen- 
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dations of the Rio conference. It was 
necessary, however, to enlarge the ma- 
chinery of cooperation for the health 
and sanitation measures. Out of the 
special needs of the work came a new 
mechanism—thé Inter-American Coop- 
erative Health Service. The special serv- 
ices, with some variation in operating 
arrangements and names, were organ- 
ized as integral parts of the national gov- 
ernments to provide channels of coopera- 
tion with the United States. For the 
United States, the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs set up a 
corporate entity known as the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. This corpo- 
rate entity facilitated the operations 
outside the United States and the han- 
dling of funds. 

To the 18 countries participating in 
the program, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs assigned some 220 
United States citizens, including 28 phy- 
sicians, 58 engineers, and 26 nurses. 
These mainly were specialists required 
to supplement nationals of the Latin 
American countries. An overwhelming 
proportion of the personnel consists of 
nationals of the other American repub- 
lics. A recent summary, for instance, 
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showed nearly 12,000 at work in the con- 
tinental program, including 269 physi- 
cians of the other Americas, 150 engi- 
neers, 108 registered nurses, and nearly 
1,500 other technical and clerical person- 
nel. In addition, nationals of the other 
Americas included more than 1,000 prac- 
tical nurses and sanitary engineers. 
Doctors, engineers, and other trained 
personnel were selected with an eye to 
the great variety of local conditions in 
the hemisphere and the special health 
and sanitation problems encountered in 
various places. Moreover, production of 
strategic materials and defense projects 
raised peculiar disease-control and sani- 
tation problems. To handle these, co- 
operative arrangements were worked out 
with fiber growers in Haiti, the Rubber 
Development Corporation, and the For- 
eign Economic Administration. In col- 
laboration with the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment and the Foreign Economic 
Administration, for instance, special 
medical service was made available to 
mica miners in the Rio Doce Valley. 
Similarly, special projects and services 
were provided for workers engaged in 
the collection and handling of rubber, in 
(Continued on p. 37) 





Cc. I. A. A. photo 
Signs outside a temporary medical dispensary in the town of Santo Domingo, in Ecuador. 
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Mexico: Vegetable 
and Truck Crops— 


Significant, Substantial EXPORT Industry 


OR MANY YEARS Mexico has been 

supplying the United States with 
fresh vegetables during the winter 
months, and in 1943 it exported a record 
total-»of 9,000 carloads. This, coupled 
with the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of our citizens are engaged in the 
production of vegetables and truck crops 
in Mexico, makes the industry of par- 
ticular interest to the United States. In 
the largest production area, located in 
the States of Sonora and Sinaloa on 
the western side of the Mexican main- 





By Mervin G. SmitTH, Assistant to 


the Agricultural Attaché, U. S. 


Embassy, Mexico, D. F., Mexico’ 


land and south of Arizona, about 90 per- 
cent of the capital for producing and 
marketing these crops comes from the 
United States. 


1 Based on a more comprehensive report 
prepared at the request of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 





United States buyer inspects a car of fresh Mexican vegetables at Nogales, Sonora 


Prior to 1905, tomatoes were shipped 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco from 
several ports along the west coast of 
Mexico, but this trade met with little 
success, since the steamers were slow 
and without refrigeration facilities, It 
was not until the Southern Pacific 
Railroad of Mexico was constructed 
(1905-08) on the west coast of the main- 
land that winter vegetables were ex. 
ported in volume. Probably the first 
carlot shipment was made in 1909. 

From 1911, when the revolution began 
in Mexico, until about 1919, exports were 
at a low ebb. With the end of World 
War I and with more stable political 
conditions in Mexico, production in- 
creased rapidly, and by 1921, 1,000 car- 
loads of winter vegetables were ex- 
ported. In 1930 exports amounted to 
8,350 carloads. 

During the following decade there 
was a slowing down of the industry, 
partly because of the depression in the 
United States, and partly because ex- 
propriation of lands in Mexico, under 
the Agrarian Laws originally established 
about 1915, was speeded up. This dis- 
couraged landholders in the develop- 
ment of land on a large scale and even 
tended to drive some United States citi- 
zens from their operations in Mexico. 
An increase in 1930 in the tariff rate 
on tomatoes to 3 cents a pound, also 
probably helped to discourage producers. 

In 1941, shipments began to increase, 
and in 1943 they reached a new peak of 
9,000 (estimated) carloads. Because of 
unfavorable weather, however, 1944 ex- 
ports fell below 8 000 carlcads. 


Number of Number of 


Year carloads Year ' carloads 

1929 6, 104 1937 4,174 
1930 8, 350 1938 2. 335 
1931 6, 089 1939 1, 613 
1932 6,025 1940 1, 808 
1933 2, 324 1941 5, 161 
1934 1, 201 1942 6 602 
1935 2, 737 1943 29, 000 
1936 2, 798 1944 27, 700 


'The year here indicated refers to the 
marketing year starting in November and 
extending until May. For example, 1941 is 
really 1940-41 

2 Estimate. 


Source: Traffic Department of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., of Mexico 


Shipments of fresh vegetables from 
the western coast of Mexico in the years 
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1929 to 1942, according to statistics of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of ee 
Mexico, with estimates for 1943 and 
1944, were aS shown in the preceding 
table. 
> Vegetable Production 
Many vegetables are grown in rela- 
a tively large volume in Mexico, but only 
those entering export trade in apprecia- 
ble amounts are considered in this article. 
The tomato is by far the most impor- 
tant vegetable produced for export in 
— Mexico, and it constitutes from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of total vegetable 
and truck-crop exports. In 1943, it was 
estimated that 380,520,600 pounds of 
tomatoes were produced. 
For the last 2 or 3 years, production 
of peppers has ranked second to that of 
tomatoes, averaging about 170,000,000 
pounds. There has been a steady in- 
ped crease in production each year, and evi- 
rom dently a steady increase in domestic con- 
, of sumption. 
ttle Production of peas was at a high point Picking peas in the Yaqui Valley of southern Sonora. Large crews, from 20 to 200 pickers, are 
slow about 1930, then decreased until it used. Nearly all members of families pick peas on a piece-work basis. 
It reached a low point in 1939. Both 1943 
: ; wever., rere larg . ; 
rom sty nt i Were Sie Sree 36,375,000 pounds annually. It is be- April. Peas are exported largely during 
ain- Annual production of eggplant has lieved that domestic consumption also January, February, and March. The 
ex. varied from 485,000 to 1,323,000 pounds. has increased. Production of watermel- volume of exports of tomatoes, peppers, 
Arst Although there seems to have been an ons has not shown any definite trend, but and peas (and most other vegetables) 
increase in production, exports are de- varies between 53,000,000 and 80,000,000 each month is dependent upon weather 
gan clining. pounds. — conditions in the early part of the sea- 
rene Production of onions and garlic re- Production of vegetable and truck son and the supply situation in the 
orld mained steady until about 1940, when it crops in the years 1938 to 1943 is shown United States. 
ical began to increase. Onion production has in the table in the next column. {In thousands of pounds] 
in- nearly doubled since 1940, and they now , 
-ar- constitute one of the most important Export Seasons Crop 1938 1939 | 1940 
ex- vegetables produced in Mexico. 
| to The domestic consumption of string Exports of tomatoes and peppers Casein | 166. 528.9} 144.0185 | 190.858.5 
beans apparently is increasing. usually begin in the latter part of No- Peppers... 43,906.8 | 52866.3 | 59,2420 
1ere Cantaloupe production has increased vember and continue through May, with a : - . po - 13, 150. 4 14, egy 
try, steadily since 1930, and amounts to about ihe heaviest shipments in March and icles beans 10 452.0| 950851 9.3056 
the Onions 30, 588. 8 34, 841.5 | 32, 771.4 
Garlic 7, 250. 9 8, 988.2 | 12, 780.1 
ex- — 7 ne 2 , 7 or 4 ° of 7 “ Cantaloupes 30, 789.4 | 32,418.6 | 39, 945.1 
ider uf ¢ . v7 ’ W atermelons 77, 855. 4 65, 366. 4 72, 121.3 
shed ~@ hg Se remee.one “i - 
dis- STRING OCANS Crop 1941 | 1942 1943 
lop- ail aa,? 3 a - | - ———— 
‘ven Rs Tomatoes | | 278, 608.5 | 345, 317.5 | 380, 520.6 
citi- $—~_ ru Peppers | 68,221.3 | 74,661.0 | 69, 400.8 
rico. e . Peas | | 16, 369. 2 13, 741. 3 | 21, 735, 2 
Eggplant 994. 3 1, 216.9 842. 2 
rate | \" String beans 10, 326.3 | 1220.5) (@) 
also ‘| Sages war Sant 
ers. | Cantaloupes 31, 935.8 | 34,010. 4 (2) 
ase, ATPMATOCS et. bt : rn Watermelons 69, 332.5 | 61,349.6 | 49, 204.5 
k of esse creer lupe s | | 
e of a q | | ! Refers to crop year and not calendar year, 
: ANTALOUeES | ee ee ——] * Information not available. 
ex qircte owe | — Source: Direecién de Economia Rural. 
wit ‘Soy oa ee Tenvosy Exports of eggplants and string beans 
es M { al are heaviest from January through April. 
174 | ° Some garlic is exported to the United 
» 335 States in nearly every month of the year, 
|, 613 i ~ but most of the shipments are from 
L, 808 March to August—April and May being 
602 “ the months of heaviest exports. This 
000 OR Re product is not perishable and can be held 
1, '700 sinhonanig aie longer on the market. The United 
the . a States crop of garlic, which is harvested 
and a a in the fall, supplies most of the domestic 
41 is i requirements during the early winter 
it 5 ; dap-sinivnriniad | months. 
a it at aia rc =e amo ore ven eos Onions are exported from December 
yuth- Regions where vegetables and truck crops for export are produced in Mexico. Only the main to April, with the largest exports in 
regions which produce the most important part of the vegetable exports are here shown. February and March. Shipping of 
rom Most of these crops are grown in nearly every State, but they are erported from only a onions in large volume is a compara- 
ears few regions. tively new venture and may not continue, ° 
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A lug of Mexican tomatoes to be exported to the United States. About 6,000,000 such lugs of 
tomatoes were shipped from Mexico to this country last year. Note that each tomato is 
wrapped and arranged neatly in the container. 


as they must reach the United States 
before large domestic supplies are avail- 
able from early producing areas, such 
as Texas. 

Cantaloupes and watermelons are ex- 
ported mostly from April to July. These 
exports are small as compared with the 
total crop. 


Chief Port of Shipment 


It is estimated that at least 90 per- 
cent of all vegetable and truck crops ex- 
ported from Mexico in the last 5 years 
have left the country through the port 
of Nogales. Until 1943, when an in- 
creased quantity was exported through 
the port of Nuevo Laredo-Laredo, more 
than 95 percent of the tomatoes were 
exported through Nogales. 

As far as is known, the growers in 
Baja California have no intention of 
producing large quantities of tomatoes. 
Nevertheless, after the war when ship- 
ping by water is easier, this point may 
become important. Prior to 1940 some 
tomatoes were exported from San Jose 
del Cabo in Baja California. 

Exports of principal vegetable and 
truck crops from Mexico in the years 
1939-43, and the first 5 months of 1944, 
are shown in the table in the next 
column. 

Many different climatic conditions 
exist in Mexico, and some vegetables are 
harvested every day in the year. Vege- 
tables are produced in practically every 
State in Mexico, but, with the exception 
of onions and garlic which are grown in 
the central part of the country, a large 
proportion of the vegetables and truck 
crops for export are produced on the 
west coast in the States of Sinaloa and 
Sonora. 

The El Mante area, in the southern 
part of the State of Tamaulipas, is a 
new region in the production of toma- 
toes and may become an important fac- 
tor in the export trade. It is estimated 


that nearly 4,000 acres were planted in 
the 1943-44 season, and plans for the 
1944-45 season propose between 10,000 
and 15,000 acres. Local producers are of 
the opinion that tomatoes can be ready 
for harvest in October. 


[In thousands of pounds] 











Crop 1939 1940 1941 

Tomatoes 30, 211.8 35, 573. 4 95, 666. 4 
Peppers _ . 2, 083. 3 5. 879.7 8 476.7 
Peas in pod u 2, 447.1 2, 592. 6 2, 727.1 
Eggplant 174.0 544.5 401. 2 
String beans 19.8 72.8 88, 2 
Onions_. 86. 0 26. 5 1, O86. 9 
Garlic 2, 153.9 2, 839. 5 6, 613.8 
Cantaloupes 802, 5 RR 14 
Watermelons 33. 1 57.3 163. 1 

1944 
Crop 1942 1943 (to May 
31 
Tomatoes 155, 706.5 | 205,435.7 | 169, 771.8 
Peppers 13, 192.3 13, 225. 4 7, 996.1 
Peas in pod 2, 083. 3 15, 524.8 18, 717. 1 
Eggplant 440.9 359. 3 69.4 
String beans 123.5 266. 8 15.4 
Onions. . 2, 678.6 12, 083. 4 6, 016. 4 
Garlic 8, 609. 0 8,791.9 | 2,852.8 
Cantaloupes 233. 7 1,673.3 | 1 2,178.1 
Watermelons 147.7 1, 644.6 1, 029.5 
! To June 30. 
Source: Direccién General de Estadistica 
Irrigation 


Nearly all vegetable and truck-crop 
production in Mexico during the winter 
season, except in some of the high rain- 
fall areas in the southern part of the 
country on the Gulf Coast, is accom- 
plished under irrigation. More and more 
rivers are being harnessed with dams 
each year and numbers of growers are 
constructing large wells for irrigation 
purposes. It has been estimated that in 
a single growing season during 1941-42, 
nearly 80,000 acres of land were opened 
up for cultivation in Sinaloa, and there 
are still large areas to be developed. 
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A description of one farm in the vege. 
table-producing area in the State of 
Sinaloa is of interest, as an example of 
what is commonly found in this area, 

The farm consists of about 741 acres, 
247 acres of which are owned by the 
manager, and the same amount of acre- 
age by each of his two brothers. The 
government limitation on ownership of 
cultivated land by one person, without 
danger of expropriation, is 100 hectares, 
or 247 acres, but one farmer often rents 
or combines the land owned by other in- 
dividuals, especially that owned by close 
relatives. 

All the land is in one block and is oper- 
ated as one unit by the present manager, 
The main crops usually consist of about 
100 acres of peppers, 200 acres of to- 
matoes, and 250 acres of Sugarcane. 
Besides this, there are usually about 75 
acres of corn, 50 acres of pasture, 10 
acres of vegetable plant beds, and the 
remainder consists of building sites, irri- 
gation ditches, and waste land. 

Modern machinery, including disk 
plows, tractor cultivators, and tractor 
harrows, is used in most cases. Power 
consists of four tractors. 

Approximately 100 men are regularly 
employed, although during the harvest 
season, which lasts about 2 months, 
workers may number as high as 500. 
About 40 mules are kept on the place. 
There is a small house on the property, 
a combined office and small barn, sey- 
eral tool sheds, and 20 or more shacks 
for occupancy by the workers. 

Many similar farms in the same vicin- 
ity produce other crops, such as cotton, 
peanuts, chickpeas, sesame seed, wheat, 
peas, and flax. Also, there are different 
types of farm organization and man- 
agement. Some private producers rent 
only a few acres of land and grow one 
vegetable, perhaps tomatoes, whereas 
others may own a fairly large tract of 
land, or combine large rented acreages 
into one operating unit including as 
much as 1,000 acres. 

A large number of “ejidos” produce 
vegetables and truck crops for export. 
An ejido is an agrarian community con- 
sisting of 20 or more eligible individuals 
to whom the Government has given lim- 
ited ownership of land under the agrar- 
ian laws growing out of the Revolution. 
The land may be owned and worked 
either individually or collectively. Many 
of these have been formed since 1930. 
In the cultivation of crops, such as vege- 
tables, which require extra capital and 
good management, and which involve a 
certain amount of risk, the “ejidatarios” 
do not seem able to compete to any ex- 
tent with private farmers. In many 
cases ejidatarios even rent some of their 
land to private farmers for about 25 to 
30 percent of the crops. Some of the 
large operators furnish the ejidatarios 
with plants, fertilizer, and water; super- 
vise the cultivation and harvesting; and 
then buy and ship the crop, paying 4 
flat price or a share of about 50 percent. 
Usually, in such cases, the ejidatario 
transports the crop to the packing shed 
of the large operator. 

This latter system probably has worked 
most favorably for vegetable and truck- 
crop production; it provides the ejida- 
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tarios with enough supervision and good 
management so that best practices are 
followed in producing good-quality 
crops. However, in many cases the 
ejidatarios prefer to rent their land to 
large individual operators and then work 
for somebody else for a wage. 

Besides the Mexican and United States 
citizens, there are some Chinese, and be- 
fore the war there were some Japanese 
operating on the west coast. Most of 
the manual laborers are of Indian de- 
scent. Entire families harvest and pack 
the crops, each individual being paid ac- 
cording to the work accomplished. 
Women are generally employed for sort- 
ing, grading, and packing, and are paid 
on the piece basis. The laborers are not 
organized to any extent in the produc- 
ing areas. The cost of labor has in- 
creased greatly in the last 2 years, but 
no serious labor shortage has been expe- 
rienced. 

At the present time, very little land 
in the producing areas is being offered 
for sale. The value of land depends pri- 
marily on the improvements made on it, 
especially upon the development of water 
facilities. Estimates indicate that in 
most areas it varies from between $50 
and $100 (United States currency) per 
acre. 


Materials and Equipment 


Equipment, including machinery, used 
in the production of vegetables and truck 
crops for export has come largely from 
the United States. Practically all the 
seed is imported from the United States. 

Although it has been difficult during 
war years to obtain most of the materials 
used, the greatest problem has been to 
provide containers. Recently some 
shooks for tomato lugs, and container 
material for peppers, cantaloupes, and 
watermelons have been obtained from 
Mexican lumber companies. The sacks 
used as containers for onions and garlic 
are obtainable in Mexico. 

The best marketing system has been 
developed at the port of Nogales, through 
which by far the largest share of vege- 
table and truck crops is exported to the 
United States. Both buyers and sellers 
are contacted easily at this point. 


Commission Firms 


Exporters maintain private offices at 
the border or sell their produce through 
commission firms established there. 
These offices and firms reportedly are 
usually able to do a better job of market- 
ing than an individual grower, because 
they have contacts with many large 
wholesale markets in the United States 
and Canada. 


Customs Brokers 


There are two customs brokers—one on 
the Mexican side of the border and one 
on the United States side. Brokers re- 
ceive from the railroad company notice 
of the arrival of cars on the Mexican 
Side. They arrange for the opening of 
Cars and preparation for inspection. All 
Shipping papers are turned over to the 
customs brokers who take full responsi- 
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bility for moving products across the 
border. They prepare proper customs 
forms, pay all fees, and they pay tariff, 
if it is payable at Nogales, or they place 
the shipment in bond to cover tariff until 
it is cleared through another custom- 
house in the United States or Canada. 
Weighing is now under the supervision 
of the International Freight Bureau. 
The weights of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Co. of Mexico are acceptable. 
Representatives of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, make their 
inspection in the Mexican railroad yards. 
The United States Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service (now in War Food Ad- 
ministration) also inspects vegetables at 
the border. The inspectors of this 
Service certify to the number of con- 
tainers in car, how packed, and the qual- 
ity and condition of vegetables. “Sales 
are made almost entirely on the basis of 
these certificates; also all claims are 
made on this basis. In general, United 
States grades and standards are used, 
but only to indicate the percentage of 
U.S. No. 1 grade. The car is not graded 
entirely U. S. No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3. 


Selling 


When the demand for Mexican vege- 
tables is high, many so-called “‘cash cus- 
tomers” come to Nogales to look at in- 
coming cars and make purchases quickly. 
On the other hand, when demand is poor 
very few cash customers come, and ex- 
porters and commission firms or repre- 
sentatives rely on long-distance contacts 
with buyers. Many sales are made by 
telephone or telegraph; and buyers often 
indicate what they want and accept or 
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reject offers through these channels of 
communication. 

Sometimes vegetables are exported for 
sale within the United States or Canada. 
For example, a car may be sent to To- 
ronto, Canada, with privilege of diver- 
sion or detention. Such ashipment may 
be stopped at a city along the way and 
inspected by a prospective buyer. If 
not accepted, it moves on again toward 
Toronto. The number of stops in the 
last few years has been limited to two 
because of the crowded transportation 
conditions. Buyers normally pay duty, 
customs brokers’ charge, “aforo” tax, 
and freight. The commission man pays 
all these expenses, takes out his own 
charges, and forwards the remainder to 
the grower. 


Transportation 


The development of transportation 
systems is of greatest importance in pro- 
moting cultivation of vegetables and 
truck crops. Growers are hesitant about 
planting unless they have assurance of 
adequate transportation. In the large 
producing area on the west coast, all 
long-distance transportation is handled 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. of 
Mexico. Onions and garlic from the 
regions in the central part of the coun- 
try are shipped by rail to the United 
States; a considerable share of the 1943— 
44 tomato crop of the El Mante area was 
hauled by truck to Laredo, Tex. Short 
hauls in nearly all areas are made by 
truck, and in some instances mules are 
used. 

Roads in general are poor, and in wet 
seasons are practically impassable. Un- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service inspector at a Mexican-U. S. border town. He examines 


the vegetables closely and makes out an inspection certificate which is used as a basis for 


selling the vegetables. 
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Swiss Chemical Industry— 


Highlights of Recent Developments 


HE CHANGES which have marked 
developments within the Swiss 
chemical industry in recent years con- 
tinued throughout 1943, according to the 
annual reports of leading Basel chemical 
companies—including the Society of 
Chemical Industry (Ciba) , Basel; Sandoz, 
A. G.; Durand and Huguenin, S. A.; and 
F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co., A. G. It 
appears that the changes have been 
largely at the expense of dyes, which 
have been essential for the continued 
existence and prosperity of the domestic 
industry for half a century, and in favor 
of other products—notably in the 
pharmaceutical field, also an old and im- 
portant Swiss industry, and in synthetic 
resins and tanning materials, among the 
newer branches. 

Because of the war, many manufac- 
tured commodities which formerly were 
imported and new intermediaries in fin- 
ished products were taken up in ever- 
increasing measure by the Basel chemi- 
cal manufacturers. The reverses sus- 
tained in the dyes branch have been 
counterbalanced by the improved turn- 
over in the pharmaceutical departments. 
In addition, progress seems to have been 
made in synthetic adhesives, and in sol- 
vents and various materials used in the 
making and processing of varnishes, lac- 
quers, and rubber. There have been far- 
reaching developments in the manufac- 
ture of products for plant protection and 
for the extermination of noxious insects 
and plant diseases. Important dye man- 
ufacturers fully expect to get back into 
full-scale dye production after the war 
and to regain markets lost to them. 


Currency Difficulties 


The Swiss chemical firms reported 
that they had to face seemingly unsur- 
mountable difficulties incident to the 
transfer of the earnings of their foreign 
manufacturing plants. The fact that 
they were successful to a certain extent 
enabled them to liquidate large amounts 
in foreign currencies, greatly relieving 
their financial positions. 

Business in Europe was severely hand- 
icapped as regards foreign transactions. 
The Swiss, however, maintained rela- 
tions with European markets insofar as 
deliveries from Swiss factories abroad 
and stocks warehoused there permitted. 
Exports to overseas countries were in- 
creased. These attempts to counterbal- 
ance the losses in continental business 
met with success. One firm’s report re- 
vealed that the exchange of goods with 
those countries with which free money 
transactions were still possible was less 
than 15 percent of its total imports and 
exports in 1943. 


a Watter H. SHO Es, 
U.S. Consul General, Basel 


Success also attended the development 
of the Swiss domestic market which, un- 
der present conditions, will continue to 
attract manufacturers until the return 
of more nearly normal conditions in 
Europe. 


Production Difficulties 


Swiss manufacturers pointed out that 
the blockade and counterblockade, to- 
gether with the currency policies of the 
various belligerents, were felt to an in- 
creasing extent. Difficulties incident to 
obtaining machinery and raw materials, 
as well as in the sale of products, be- 
came more severe. Imports from abroad 
decreased further, especially imports 
from overseas for the chemico-technical 
branch, but the domestic supply situa- 
tion was relieved somewhat by further 
increasing the manufacture of certain 
controlled intermediary products in 
Switzerland. With the increasing scar- 
city of goods in Europe, imports from 
Axis countries could not compensate for 
the absence of imports from overseas. 
Nevertheless, it was possible for many of 
the Basel manufacturers to overcome 
limitations imposed by the war. 

During 1943, one firm reported that 
it was able to provide, with few excep- 
tions, its manufacturing plants with 
plenty of raw materials, intermediary 
products, and fuel, although prices for 
such increased greatly. Aside from clos- 
ing on Saturdays, it was possible to avoid 
other restrictions in the working sched- 
ule. The firm was able to maintain the 
same number of employees. 

Another firm revealed that, for the 
first time, it was unable to sell all its 
products completely, despite increasing 
demands from all sides. 

Still another firm reported that, ow- 
ing to the fuel shortage, it was com- 
pelled to discontinue its manufacture of 
dyes and certain intermediary products 
at certain periods in 1943. During these 
periods the workers were sent to assist 
in the cultivation of fields, at wages on 
practically the same level as in the fac- 
tory, the funds being contributed by the 
Wage Compensation Fund and by the 
firm. 

The problem of mounting costs has 
one of increasing difficulty. Transporta- 
tion charges, and especially insurance 
rates on raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, were heavier. The Swiss wage scale 
is relatively high, corresponding to the 
high standard of living. The shortage 
of certain raw materials forced the 


chemical firms to use more expensive 
substitutes or to manufacture such prod- 
ucts in their own plants. In this latter 
case the research thus required caused 
additional expense. 


Research and Rationalization 


In view of the increase in production 
costs, Durand & Huguenin reported that 
they had adopted the policy of directing 
efforts toward regaining markets by bet- 
tering the quality of their special prod- 
ucts. The Research Department is re- 
ported as being continuously occupied in 
extending the variety of products, the 
chief object being to produce new, 
original dyes of greater degrees of purity. 
Efforts also were directed toward im- 
provements in production methods. 
However, because of general wartime 
conditions, it is not possible at this time 
to exploit the results of such research. 

F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co. reported 
that it had decided to continue increas- 
ing its production facilities and to in- 
tensify research, especially in the direc- 
tion of vitamin C production. It hoped 
thereby to contribute a not unimportant 
share in the recovery of Europe after the 
war. 

Ciba has again expended considerable 
sums for the development and ration- 
alization of its plants, to meet changing 
wartime market conditions and the need 
for research. Despite difficulties, this 
firm apparently is keeping its assortment 
of high-class dyes in line with today’s 
scientific research and is endeavoring to 
hold its own in the sphere of synthetic 
organic dyes. It hopes that after the 
war it will be in a position to cover even 
the most exacting demands. Being in 
competition with foreign concerns and 
having only a small home market, the 
Swiss chemical men say they have al- 
ways been forced to create and offer to 
the public at lower cost, if possible, more 
commodities of better quality. 


Domestic Supply and Demand 


It is pointed out by the trade that 
Swiss exports amounted to 75 or 80 per- 
cent of the total production in 1943. Be- 
fore the war, the proportion was, in 
round figures, 95 percent exports and 5 
percent domestic consumption. From 
this, the trade says, it can be seen how 
Switzerland’s position could be strength- 
ened and how advantageous it was to 
find at home compensation, in part, at 
least, for lost export possibilities. Nev- 
ertheless, it must be remembered that 
domestic business declined in 1943, ow- 
ing principally to lack of raw materials 
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in the industries using dyes—namely, 
the wool, cotton, and leather industries. 

The Swiss Tar Industry, A. G., in 
Pratteln, near Basel, as the central dis- 
tillation plant for tar accruing; from 
the Swiss Gas Works, provides the Swiss 
chemical industry with indispensable 
tar products. Another company, Lonza, 
manufactures aniline oil derived from 
nitrate products, and also important 
raw and intermediary products from 
carbides. The Swiss Powder Factory in 
Dottikon produces benzene in its gas 
plant and manufactures basic materials 
in its large distillation and nitrate 
plant. 

The production of other basic mate- 
rials, such as caustic soda, sulfuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and chlo- 
rine, was begun in Switzerland during 
World War I. Existing manufactures 
almost completely cover Swiss require- 
ments; in cases where manufacture was 
inadequate, appropriate measures were 
taken to guard against shortages. There 
is no scarcity of these products at pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, production of tar, 
benzene, soda products, and carbide is 
dependent upon the supply of coal from 
abroad; and that of sulfuric acid, on the 
supply of imported pyrites or sulfur. 

The improvement in the synthetic- 
tanning-materials industry in 1943 re- 
flected an increase in export sales rather 
than in the domestic demand. Short- 
age of raw hides, attributed to reduced 
slaughtering and smaller imports, low- 
ered operations in Swiss tanneries con- 
siderably. Synthetic tanning materials 
have given evidence of their superior 
qualities, and business in these new ma- 
terials is expected to be important after 
the war. 

Business in synthetic resins was re- 
ported as satisfactory during 1943 de- 
spite increased difficulties in procuring 
necessary raw materials. The comple- 
tion of plants made it somewhat easier 
to supply customers. The articles pro- 
duced from synthetic resins in Switzer- 
land are sold under the names of ‘“‘Ciba- 
noid,” “Cibanit,” and “Melopas” and are 
reported as gaining in popularity, espe- 
cially in the electrical-engineering trade, 
in radio-apparatus construction, as well 
as in connection with household and 
other articles. 

The business in ‘“Melocol’”’ adhesives, 
for which synthetic resin is used as a 
basis, is reported also as having been 
gratifying during 1943. There are signs 
that they will be used more and more in 
the woodworking industry, especially for 
bridge construction and for purposes of 
wood conservation. Synthetic adhesives 
will become important as & binding sub- 
stance in various industries, especially 
in the cork industry and as a core-bind- 
ing material in iron foundries. 

A number of synthetic-resin prepara- 
tions have been introduced also in the 
textile-finishing industry for cloth finish- 
ing, cementing, delustering, and improv- 
ing quality. In the lacquer industry, a 
further development is expected in the 
use of synthetic resins. Sales of syn- 
thetic resins for impregnating and stiff- 
ening purposes in the Swiss shoe industry 
were not important in 1943. 
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Swiss Dye Industry 


The dye branch of the Swiss chemical 
industry is largely for export. Dye ex- 
ports have decreased, in comparison with 
shipments in 1938, by approximately 
one-third in quantity and approximately 
two-thirds by value; and, when com- 
pared with 1939, have decreased to 30 
and 50 percent, respectively. One of the 
chief reasons for the decline is that nat- 
ural textile fibers were lacking in many 
European countries and could be cnly 
partially replaced by substitute fibers, 
such as rayon and cellulose wool. Com- 
petition was keen for the remaining 
markets. 

The demand for Swiss aniline dyes was 
smaller, chiefly because of raw-material 
shortage of the various industries; also 
because of export restrictions in connec- 
tion with blockade regulations, and the 
increased payment difficulties affected 
adversely the dye exports. At the begin- 
ning of the fourth quarter of 1943, how- 
ever, certain restrictive regulations for 
dyes were relaxed, permitting increased 
exports to some countries. 

Ciba concentrated its efforts on the 
technical and scientific aspects of pro- 
duction of its most important kinds of 
dyes, supplementing at the same time its 
assortment of textile auxiliary agents by 
some new preparations. J. R. Geigy, A. 
G., reported that its dye business declined 
in 1943, compared with 1942, and that its 
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share in the total turn-over was propor- 
tionately less. European and domestic 
business as well as sales to North Amer- 
ica were reduced, whereas exports to 
South America and Central America 
showed a rising tendency. 

Sandoz stated that its export trade was 
maintained on a considerable scale. 
With Genoa no longer available as a 
port for shipments overseas, a substitute 
route was opened via Marseille. 


Pharmaceuticals 


The situation in the pharmaceutical 
branch is more favorable than in the dye 
branch. Ciba reported that interest 
continued to be shown in its products, 
and sales were limited solely by the re- 
strictions in contingents in commercial 
transactions and in connection with pay- 
ments. The matter of realizing out- 
standing credits became increasingly dif- 
ficult and led to an increase in the fixed 
funds. The pharmaceutical-scientific 
activity of Ciba was directed toward fur- 
ther technical developments, an increase 
of knowledge in products previously in- 
troduced, and investigation into products 
which the company is preparing to in- 
troduce. 

That business in pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts was satisfactory in 1943 is likewise 
revealed by reports emanating from the 
firms F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co., A. G., 
Sandoz, A. G., and J. R. Geigy, A. G. 
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Difficulties encountered in the impor- 


tation of raw materials and exporting- 


the finished products were further ag- 
gravated by the war. The period when 
the Swiss were without a trade agree- 
ment with Germany influenced unfav- 
orably Swiss pharmaceutical exports to 
occupied countries, including the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, and Norway. 


Insecticides. 


The most recent branch of the Swiss 
organic chemical industry—the manu- 
facture of products for plant protection 
and for extermination of noxious in- 
sects and plant diseases—made unex- 
pected progress. Sales of the new kind 
of synthetic insecticides taken up in 1942 
were considerably greater in 1943. Culti- 
vation in Switzerland and in foreign 
countries was favorably influenced by 
the dissemination of the newly discov- 
ered plant insecticides, which, it is said, 
excel in quality and effectiveness. These 
have met with wide interest abroad, in- 
cluding the United States, and they 
promise to become an important Swiss 
export commodity. 

These trade-marked products are: 
“Gesarol” (made by Geigy), a term ap- 
plied to a series of insecticidal composi- 
tions for use against agricultural pests; 
“Neocid,” a term applied to a series of 
insecticidal compositions for use against 
insects affecting man and animal; and 
“Neocidol,” for animals. 

“Trix,” a product recently placed at 
the disposal of the Swiss public, supple- 
ments “Mitin” and is applied to fibers, in 
the process of manufacture or finishing, 
to obtain permanent protection against 
moths. 

The demand in foreign countries for 
these products reportedly is great, since 
the struggle against gnats, flies, lice, and 
vermin, and other dangerous disease car- 
riers is being carried on intensively. 


Business in 1943 and 1942 


Manufacturing and sales possibilities, 
according to the financial reports of the 
leading concerns, were again consider- 
ably influenced by the general war situa- 
tion. The Society for Chemical Industry 
(Ciba) , Basel, reported that the company 
was able to maintain its turn-over at ap- 
proximately the same level as in 1942. 
Its plant at Monthey, Switzerland, 
showed an increase in production in 
1943. Manufacturing plants have been 
enlarged again. The output of the plant 
at St. Fons, France, declined, principally 
because of increasing difficulties in ob- 
taining the necessary raw materials and 
machinery. The Pabianice, Aktiengesell- 
schaft fur Chemische Industrie, Poland, 
and the Societa Bergmasca per 1]’Indus- 
tria Chemica Seriate (Italy) reveal de- 
clines in production. In both cases, how- 
ever, information has been incomplete. 
With regard to the Ciba European sales 
branches, the buildings, machinery, and 
stocks of the Ciba A G., Berlin, as well as 
the Ciba Societa Anonima Italiana, 
Milan, have suffered from bombard- 
ments. 

Owing to the uncertainty as regards 
the further development of its business, 
Ciba proposed a reduced dividend of 16 
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percent on the increased common stock. 
The firm also allocated 1,000,000 francs 
again to the Dividend Reserve Fund in an 
endeavor to provide adequate capital 
interest. 

Durand & Huguenin, S. A., reported in- 
creased business in 1943. More favorable 
results were possible because of a relaxa- 
tion of export restrictions made in con- 
nection with commercial treaties which 
enabled it to increase deliveries to various 
countries. Total sales in 1943 were larger 
than in 1942. The Board of Directors 
proposed the distribution of a dividend 
of 5 percent on the common stock. It 
also desired to make available a limited 
sum for the Welfare Fund. 

Turn-over and production as a whole 
was maintained by J. R. Geigy, A. G., 
Basel. With production decreasing in 
certain lines and increasing in others, the 
general level of industrial output in 1943 
approximated that of 1942; production of 
certain basic chemicals, acids, alkalies, 
fertilizers, explosive ingredients, coke- 
oven byproducts, and alcohol and other 
solvents was somewhat less in 1943 than 
previously. 

The continuous restriction of foreign 
trade, owing to the prolongation of the 
war affected the firm of F. Hoffmann-La 
Roche & Co., A. G., to a certain extent. It 
stated that a 20-year period of steady ad- 
vance terminated with the year 1942. 

Sandoz, A. G., reported that its balance 
sheet for the year 1943 indicated an im- 
provement over the year 1942, a develop- 
ment attributed principally to export 
trade which, despite numerous set-backs 
during the year, continued on a large 
scale. Uncertainty with regard to future 
business caused the company to propose 
the creation of a clearing fund amounting 
to 1,000,000 francs from the profits ob- 
tained during the business year 1943. 

Regardless of the problems confront- 
ing the Swiss chemical industry at differ- 
ent periods in its history, the Basel chem- 
ical companies have never required out- 
side aid other than ordinary bond issues. 
By “outside aid” is meant special loans 
or government subsidies. For certain 
lines of production, alcohol, for instance, 
some government subsidies have been 
granted, as in the case of Holzverzucke- 
rungs A. G., in Ems, which began the 
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manufacture of alcohol during the pres- 
ent war. 


Conclusions 


The following summation indicates the 
Swiss attitude toward post-war indus- 
trial chemical developments at home as 
well as the industry’s participation in 
post-war foreign markets: 

(1) The general level of industrial 
output in the Swiss chemical industry in 
1943 was about the same as in 1942, de- 
clines in some branches being offset by 
advances in others; one industrialist 
summed up the situation by saying: ‘““‘We 
have lost quite substantial production in 
different lines of chemical industry, for 
example, in dyes, but have taken up a 
few very important new lines which will 
help to fill the loss and will even help 
us eventually to increase production in 
general; I may mention synthetic resins, 
plant-protecting agents, synthetic tan- 
ning materials, solvents, synthetic adhe- 
sives, and products for the textile indus- 
wry.” 

(2) The chemical industry consumed 
a larger proportion of its own manufac- 
tures than formerly; that is, the relation 
of home consumption to export has since 
the war changed to some extent in favor 
of home consumption. 

(3) The Swiss chemical industry, 
when working full capacity, accounts for 
about 17 percent of all Swiss manufac- 
tures and is one of the heaviest, if not 
the heaviest, contributor to the State in 
direct and indirect taxes. The indus- 
try is for the most part electrified and 
pays a large part of the country’s fuel 
and power bills. 

(4) The Swiss chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industries are highly modernized 
organizations, amply supplied with 
funds. In fact, all the important con- 
cerns have substantial reserves at their 
disposal, which will enable them to re- 
vert to peacetime production in a mini- 
mum of time without undergoing chaotic 
readjustment. 

(5) The chemical laboratories are pro- 
ducing new and better products, the price 
level of which in general will show a fall- 
ing tendency when times become more 
nearly normal. The industry is distrib- 
uting high wages and may be expected to 
broaden its markets. 

(6) Large sums of money continue to 
be expended in research and in keeping 
the chemical industry on a modern basis, 
which will insure the manufacturers a 
goodly share of the world’s markets 
after the war. The Swiss companies 
and the Bern Government are working 
out “after-the-war” financial and other 
plans calculated to meet the problems 
of competition “and of credits to buyers 
in financially weakened countries. The 
Swiss chemical industry considers it im- 
portant that the country endeavor to 
obtain a strong export position for the 
country before the war industries of the 
large industrial powers have an oppor- 
tunity to convert their plans for peace- 
time production. 

(7) Export statistics are not available 
for publication, but it is believed that 
total exports of chemical and allied 
products in 1943 were higher than in 
1942. 
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Main Aspects of Cuba’s 
Graphic-Arts Industries 


HE GRAPHIC-ARTS INDUSTRY in 
Cuba is difficult of analyses both 
because of its wide diversification among 
numerous printing and publishing firms 
and because of the extensive variety of 
products produced. 

Imports of newsprint into Cuba in 1936 
amounted to 14,235 short tons, almost 
double the quantity arriving in 1933. 
Since that time the rate of increase has 
not been so spectacular. Imports during 
the 5-year period 1938-42 averaged 16,788 
tons. Maximum imports were in 1940 
when they totaled 18,300 tons. In 1943 
imports dropped to 14,544 tons. 

In normal times consumption of news- 
print for publishing purposes amounts to 
between 17,000 and 18,000 tons, practi- 
cally 40 percent of normal consumption 
being used in printed forms and as inex- 
pensive wrapping paper. 


Newspapers and Magazines 


There are between 60 and 70 newspa- 
pers published in Cuba, many of them lo- 
cated in Habana. Only about 40 or 45 
of these are of general reader interest 
and are issued regularly enough to re- 
ceive quotas of newsprint under the pres- 
ent system of wartime controls. Most of 
the others are small, irregularly issued, 
and have limited circulation, being in 
the nature of trade and professional 
journals, house organs, and publications 
devoted to periodic summaries of social 
and other noncommercial activities. 
Probably 8 to 12 of them owe their exist- 
ence to the periodic presentation of po- 
litical news exclusively. A few of the 
publications are well edited and attrac- 
tively presented and enjoy wide domestic 
and some foreign circulation. 

In general the total consumption of 
paper by magazines and periodicals of 
all types has not varied greatly in recent 
years, though the type of paper used for 
this purpose has changed noticeably. 
Before the war several publications in 
this field were printed on surface-coated 
paper, while a much larger number used 
uncoated book paper. Today, however, 
practically all Cuban magazines are on 
hard-sized and standard newsprint, 
with chromo or other heavy paper used 
for covers only. Thus an important pro- 
portion of paper used by magazines does 
not appear in customs data as such but 
is included in newsprint statistics. Ac- 
cording to Cuban customs records, 18,684 
tons of magazine paper were imported 
during the period 1937-42, inclusive. 


Book Publishing 


The publication of books in Cuba has 
increased steadily in recent periods and 


By THomas S. CamPEN, Assistant U.S. 
Commercial Attaché, Habana 


has been stimulated somewhat since the 
close of the Spanish civil war by the vir- 
tual disappearance of imports ‘of books 
from Spain. The major portion of book 
publication in Cuba is handled by two 
large firms in Habana, whose total sales 
in 1943 totaled $600,000 as compared with 
$400,000 in 1938. The annual consump- 
tion of uncoated paper consumed in the 
publication of books is approximately 
800,000 pounds at the present time, as 
compared with 600,000 pounds in 1938. 

Publication of textbooks in Cuba has 
been expanded notably in recent years, 
in consequence of Government support 
of the public-school system, in which 
enrollment has increased from 366,854 
in 1933-34 to 523,656 in 1940-41. Text- 
books are also in demand for private 
schools, normal schools, and other edu- 
cational institutions. Textbooks of all 
kinds account for approximately 80 per- 
cent of Cuba’s total present output of 
books; 15 percent are scientific and pro- 
fessional reference books and commer- 
cial ledgers, the remaining 5 percent 
being books of poetry and fiction. 

With the exception of texts for the 
teaching of English, all textbooks are 
printed in the Spanish language. Pub- 
lic-school texts compare unfavorably in 
materials and typographical make-up 
with average American textbooks, be- 
cause of the cost factor, although some 
privately published editions reflect a 
high degree of technical competence in 
the book-publishing field. Most of the 
novels and books on art are printed for 
inexpensive distribution, frequently with 
paper covers, to facilitate maximum dis- 
tribution. 











Fisheries Article Postponed 


In an earlier number of ForEeIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY it had been an- 
nounced that this December 2 issue 
would contain the article entitled 
“Fisheries of the Colonial West 
Indies,” being the concluding study 
in the series of three, by Murray 
Frank of the FEA, on the fishing 
activities, equipment, and trade of 
the Caribbean area. Certain edi- 
torial and technical considerations 
make it necessary to postpone 
this article. FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY hopes to publish it within 
the next several weeks. 























Job Printing 


The job-printing branch of the 
graphic-arts industry comprises between 
400 and 500 printing shops, about 200 be- 
ing located in Habana. Of these 12 are 
duly registered. The average number of 
employees is about six in each shop, and 
three or four presses, many of them ob- 
solete, are operated in each. The trend 
in’ recent years may be indicated by the 
output of two of the larger shops, which 
increased from about $280,000 in 1938 to 
$305,000 in 1943. 

Sharper increases are indicated in 
many smaller shops by the growth in the 
demand for paper, printing inks, and 
other supplies which followed the up- 
swing in national income and expendi- 
tures since the outbreak of the war. 
Severe price competition results in the 
use of inferior materials and inexpensive 
labor, and for this reason few firms pro- 
duce work comparable in quality to that 
of the United States. 


Lithographic Work 


The use of lithography has probably 
expanded more promisingly in recent 
years than any other branch of the 
Cuban industry. This has been due not 
only to the protection afforded by a high 
tariff barrier against imports of litho- 
graphically printed matter but more 
especially to the increase in demand for 
such work in response to expanded in- 
dustrial and commercial activities. To- 
tal production in 1943 is said to have 
reached between $2,500,000 and $2,750,- 
000, as compared with an estimated $1,- 
500,000 in 1936. More than 600 persons 
are now employed in this industry, which 
comprises 13 firms operating a total of 
71 presses. About 70 percent is produced 
by one firm in Habana which operates 38 
presses and employs 375 persons; 20 off- 
set presses are included in the 38 oper- 
ated by this firm. 

The quality and variety of lithographic 
work compares favorably with that of 
the United States, and most of it is in 
color. Color is used particularly in the 
preparation of cigar-box labels and 
liners, some of these being of high quality 
and utilizing as many as 14 colors. The 
tobacco industry continues to be the 
chief source of demand. Other outlets 
for locally produced lithographing in 
Cuba include labels and wrappers for 
the cosmetic and textile industries, as 
well as for canned and bottled goods, 
crates and lugs for fresh vegetables, soap, 
and butter. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Mexico 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


Suppression of illegal strike activities, 
which disrupt orderly operation of the 
railroads and interfere with the eco- 
nomic progress of the nation, was the 
object of three Executive Orders issued 
November 15 through the Ministry of 
Labor. By these orders the Adminis- 
trator of the National Railways was di- 
rected (1) to penalize members of the 
two unions, firemen and trainmen, who 
persist in carrying out illegal work stop- 
pages prohibited under section 6 of 
article 114 of the Federal Labor Law, 
and (2) to dictate such measures as may 
be necessary to prevent interruption of 
transport services over the lines of the 
National Railways of Mexico. 

The third order directed the Ministry 
of National Defense to furnish the Na- 
tional Railways, as well as private lines 
which should request it, the protection 
of armed guards at terminals, substa- 
tions, shops, yards, and on trains, So as 
to preserve order and maintain regular 
operation of the railroads. 

The immediate reason for these meas- 
ures was a 3-hour work stoppage on the 
entire National Railways System on the 
preceding day, and a threatened contin- 
uance of such tactics unless a satisfac- 
tory settlement of differences between 
certain operating groups and the Rail- 
way Administration was effected. 

The Third Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Motion Picture 
Exhibitors of Mexico convened on No- 
vember 15, with 58 theater owners, 
controlling 650 motion-picture houses 
throughout Mexico, in attendance. One 
of the principal subjects discussed in the 
Convention was the high taxes at present 
imposed on the industry. (The total tax 
paid on American films charged to the 
local distributor amounts to between 20 
and 21 percent.) The representatives at 
the Convention also discussed the high 
rental charges being exacted by the dis- 
tributors. 

Favorable weather conditions which 
prevailed throughout most of Mexico 
during October and the first half of No- 
vember greatly benefited growing crops 
and pastures, and facilitated harvesting. 
Corn is being gathered and prospects are 
for a good yield, although an abundant 
harvest is not assured. The rice harvest 
is running less than for 1943, but no 
shortage is foreseen. 

Cotton picked to date indicates a large 
and probably record crop, exceeding 500,- 
000 bales of 230 kilograms. Quality is 
said to have been affected by the heavy 
rains of September. In the Laguna re- 
gion, which is the largest single produc- 
ing area in Mexico, it is reported that of 
the estimated 180,000-bale harvest only 


50 percent will be strict middling, as 
against 62 percent of the 260,000-bale 
yield of last year. 

Production of limes in principal grow- 
ing states is cloSe to 12,400 metric tons, 
or nearly a third below last season. 

Winter plantings of vegetables are 
smaller, but tobacco plantings are 
greater than last year. Tobacco is grown 
for domestic consumption, but the bulk 
of the winter vegetables will be exported. 

Cattle trading for export is practically 
nonexistent, but animals are in good 
shape, and customary seasonal buying 
from the United States should begin in 


December. 
Colombia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Recent economic indexes in Colombia 
continued to reflect the upward trend 
which had remained in effect, almost 
without interruption, for many months. 
Gold reserves and dollar balances in Oc- 
tober were 2.3 percent above those of the 
preceding month, and check clearings 
increased almost 11 percent. Transac- 
tions on the Bogota stock exchange dur- 
ing October surpassed all previous rec- 
ords. Stock prices have risen steadily, 
reflecting the improved war outlook, 
high earnings of domestic industries, 
and the steady increase in the Colombian 
circulating medium. 

The production of gold during the first 
10 months of the year was approximately 
3 percent higher than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, although there has 
been a recent decline in output. Petro- 
leum production during the same period 
was more than double that of the preced- 
ing year. Real-estate transactions also 
continued at a high level, and the volume 
of construction in Bogota was nearly 
double that of 1943. National revenués 
during the first 10 months of the year 
totaled approximately 62,000,000 pesos, 
or about 9,000,000 pesos above those of 
the corresponding period of 1943. The 
fiscal deficit, as of October 1, 1944, how- 
ever, amounted to nearly 18,000,000 pesos. 

Although the Colombian Congress was 
convened on November 1, the “state of 
siege,’ which had been in force since 
July 10, was not lifted. Accordingly, 
various measures, proclaimed by Execu- 
tive decree under emergency powers, in- 
cluding social and labor legislation, the 
reorganization of the land laws, the ex- 
propriation of enemy-owned properties, 
and the establishment of the National 
Supply Institute, continued in effect 
pending Congressional action. Other 
legislation awaiting consideration by 
Congress included the revision of the 
petroleum law, approval of the Govern- 
ment’s budget for 1945, and ratification 
of the Commercial treaty with Ecuador. 


The new social and labor laws and 
their effect upon individual business en- 
terprises continued to receive wide- 
spread attention. Individual cases of 
hardship resulting from the application 
of the decrees were expected to result in 
various modifications in the legislation 
through Congressional action. In gen- 
eral, however, there appeared to be a 
realization that the higher living stand- 
ards now established for the workers 
ultimately would result in improved do- 
mestic markets for a wide range of com- 
modities. 

Representatives of Colombian Cham- 
bers of Commerce have approved a reso- 
lution requesting the Government to 
establish a permanent Tariff Commis- 
sion to study necessary changes in the 
customs tariff. The resolution declared 
that the existing tariff was established 
when the purchasing power of the peso 
was substantially higher than at pres- 
ent—a fact which reduces the effective 
protection accorded to many indus- 
tries—and that new industries have been 
established or old ones expanded to such 
an extent as to warrant greater protec- 
tion. It also was recommended that the 
Commission should be representative of 
all sections and of the principal com- 
mercial organizations of the country. 

The transport outlook within the 
country was unfavorable, as a result of 
social legislation and the increasing 
obsolescence and scarcity of rolling 
stock. Bus operators in Bogota have 
requested an increase of 100 percent in 
fares, failing which, they have threat- 
ened to lay up all busses. The principal 
Colombian air line, “Avianca,” also has 
experienced labor difficulties, with the 
impending resignation of several hun- 
dred pilots and other employees. 

The coffee market has been charac- 
terized by the tendency on the part of 
growers to withhold stocks in the ex- 
pectation of higher prices. Speculative 
buyers are reported to have outbid the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers 
which, in consequence, has been com- 
paratively inactive in the market. Reg- 
istrations against the 1944-45 coffee 
quota have exceeded 1,800,000 sacks (of 
70 kilograms), or approximately 60 per- 
cent of the total quota for the year. 


Bolivia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The effects of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment’s policy of restricting sales of for- 
eign exchange for imports is being re- 
flected at an accelerated rate in general 
business conditions. It is not unusual 
for a firm to be charged with delinquency 
in payment for imports by the collection 
department of a local bank while an- 
other department of the same bank 
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denies the firm’s request for exchange to 
pay for the shipment in question. One 
result of this is that the spread between 
the curb-market rate for dollars and the 
official rate has increased during the past 
few weeks and, at present, the curb- 
market quotation is approximately 36 
percent above the official quotation. 
This tendency may possibly be checked 
by the realization that the amount of 
dollars on the curb market is more or 
less stable and that increasing quota- 
tions do not serve to increase the total 
supply. On the other hand, alarm at 
the difficulty of obtaining dollars may 
occasion an outburst of competitive bid- 
ding, with disastrous results for the posi- 
tion of the boliviano on the curb market. 
Some businessmen are of the opinion 
that the policy of restricting sales of ex- 
change is capricious, but it is likely that 
present quotas of exchange for imports 
fairly closely approximate the average 
income in dollars. An improvement in 
the market for Bolivia’s minerals may 
alleviate the situation. 

Under the present system of distribu- 
tion of exchange, the Minister of Finance 
issues an order to the banks each month 
fixing the amount of dollars and pounds 
sterling that they may sell during the 
following month for authorized imports. 
The banks then distribute these quotas 
among their clients as they see fit. It is 
rumored, however, that the Government 
will soon establish an exchange-control 
committee to which importers would 
make their applications for foreign ex- 
change. The committee would distribute 
the exchange in accordance with the 
merchants’ record of average imports 
and the relative necessity of the item to 
be imported, and banks would be in- 
structed accordingly. 

The gradual restriction of commercial 
credit which has been reported in pre- 
ceding airgrams is beginning to be felt. 
One local cotton mill which has always 
been able to dispose of its output imme- 
diately is now finding that the demand 
has fallen off, and its monthly yardage 
is being carried on into the following 
month. Supplies of lumber, largely 
Douglas fir, have become ample owing 
to the granting of a number of United 
States export licenses. Shipments from 
the United States of many commodities 
such as hardware, paraffin, drugs, and 
newsprint are increasing, and sufficient 
supplies of these products should be on 
hand shortly. Shippers may anticipate 
some delay in payment because of the 
present exchange restrictions. 

There has been a lull in construction 
activity because of the general uneasi- 
ness arising from the uncertain position 
of Bolivia’s minerals. An increase of 
production by the local cement mill to- 
gether with the arrival of large ship- 
ments from the United States has eased 
the cement situation to some extent. 
Manufactured articles at present in 
short supply are trucks, heavy industrial 
and road-making machinery, and cer- 
tain clothing lines such as silk stockings 
and cotton and rayon piece goods. 
Grave shortages of wheat and flour de- 
veloped in the Bolivian market in con- 
Sequence of restricted shipments from 
Argentina, but the situation was relieved 
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to some extent by the shipment of 10,000 
tons of wheat by the United States. A 
meat shortage has also developed which 
it is planned to relieve by flying fresh 
meat to the “Altiplano” from the cattle- 
raising zones of Bolivia which are or- 
dinarily isolated from this market by 
lack of roads. 


Peru 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


Economic conditions in Peru during 
November were generally favorable—the 
crop situation was satisfactory, indus- 
tries operated at high levels, and the 
labor situation was quiet. Financial in- 
dexes, such as commercial bank deposits 
and circulating medium, continued their 
generally upward trends. The Whole- 
sale price and cost-of-living indexes in 
October were 227 and 188, respectively, 
compared with 226 and 187 in September. 

‘Public bids have been invited for the 
construction of the Matarani-La Joya 
railway link needed to put the port of 
Matarani into operation. A portion of 
the rails needed are already in Peru, and 
others have been ordered from the United 
States. 

The most important mining develop- 
ment was the notification that after D2- 
cember 31, 1944, direct purchases of tung- 
sten by the United States Commercial 
Co. would cease, and trade in this metal 
will revert to ordinary commercial chan- 
nels. Zinc production is expected to at- 
tain record proportions in 1944, but elec- 
trolytic lead output is expected to be 
somewhate lower than in 1943 owing to 
operational difficulties. The Second 
Peruvian Mining Congress has been post- 
poned until sometime in January 1945. 
Production by the Ganzo Azul Petroleum 
Co. in the first 10 months of 1944 has been 
approximately 15 percent higher than 
that for the entire year 1943. The com- 
pany is installing tank facilities at a num- 
ber of key points in the Amazon Basin, 
and is proceeding to organize a Brazilian 
subsidiary to develop the marketing and 
distribution of its products along the 
Amazon from Iquitos to Belem. 

The over-all food situation appears 
fairly satisfactory, with wheat and rice 
supplies ample although the quality of 
the domestic rice crop is reported to be 
poor and prices high. The Lima market 
has ample supplies of potatoes; vegetable 
oils are high-priced and short, and Ar- 
gentine butter stocks are not expected 
to be replenished until December. Sugar- 
production estimates remain unchanged 
at 400,000 metric tons. Unsold stocks are 
negligible and prices continue upward. 
Cotton port stocks have grown to 
1,652,848 quintals as of November 16. 
The flax outlook is substantially more 
favorable as to quality and yields than 
in 1943. The 1944-45 coffee production 
is estimated as 90,000 quintals, or the 
same as for 1943-44, notwithstanding 
labor shortages. 

The Peruvian Senate has increased the 
1945 budget estimates to 546,500,000 soles. 
Speculative trends in real estate and 
security markets have continued active, 
but the speculative pressure for dollars 
has eased somewhat. Total imports dur- 
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ing the first 8 months of 1944 were 336,016 
metric tons, valued at 323,900,000 soles, as 
compared with 250,950 tons and 268,- 
800,000 soles in the corresponding period 
of 1943. Total exports for the like period 
of 1944 were 1,268,928 tons and 355,700,000 
soles, as against 1,266,667 tons and 294,- 
700,000 soles for the first 8 months of 
1943. The merchandise trade balance 
was 31,800,000 soles, compared with 25,- 
900,000 soles in the first 8 months of 1943. 


Cuba 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


Cuba still is suffering from the effects 
of the October 18 hurricane, which 
caused considerable loss of life and 
property damage in the western prov- 
inces of Habana and Pinar del Rio. The 
Cuban Congress has appropriated 5,- 
000,000 pesos for hurricane relief, and 
private donations have approached 600,- 
000 pesos. 

The agricultural industry, which was 
especially hard hit, is busily engaged in 
repairing the damages to rural homes, 
tobacco-curing barns, plantings, and 
supplies. Fertilizer, lumber, nails, and 
seeds are the most urgently needed ma- 
terials, and orders have been placed in 
the United States. Additional supplies 
of certain foods also must be obtained, 
and the Cuban Government has waived, 
temporarily, the import duties on eggs 
and evaporated milk; emergency ship- 
ments of eggs already have arrived. 

The Cuban Office for Regulation of 
Price and Supply issued resolutions 
freezing the inventories of certain con- 
struction materials, including roofing 
materials and nails, and undertook to 
regulate the movement of these articles 
to consumers at controlled prices. The 
Ministry of Commerce, in view of the 
emergency arising from hurricane dam- 
age, issued a resolution prohibiting ex- 
ports of articles of prime necessity. 

Tobacco and vegetable growers are 
rushing land preparation and planting, 
as a means of offsetting the damage and 
delays caused by the hurricane. Cuba’s 
early-winter vegetable crop and the 
Vuelta Abajo, Semi-Vuelta and Partido 
tobacco crops will be reduced and will 
be ready for harvesting 30 to 45 days 
later than usual. Sugar production was 
not expected to be greatly affected by 
the hurricane. Estimates have been 
made of a 1945 crop of between 4,500,- 
000 and 5,000,000 short tons. Negotia- 
tions regarding its sale to the United 
States, which were conducted in Wash- 
ington in the early part of November, 
have again been suspended. 

Vigorous reestablishment of price 
control has been a noteworthy recent 
development. Price-control authori- 
ties, launching a campaign to enforce 
existing ceiling prices, reduced the re- 
tail ceiling for bread, and established 
new specific retail and wholesale ceil- 
ings for a number of other commodities 
at prices considerably below the previ- 
ous high speculative levels. Penalties 
for violations were jail sentences and 
closing of the enterprises instead of the 
mild fines previously imposed. Ware- 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Designation of Free Warehouse Facili- 
ties for Paraguay at Buenos Aires.— 
Designation of the definitive location for 
free warehousing facilities for Paraguay 
in the port of Buenos Aires, as set forth 
in resolution No. 205 of the Direction 
General of Customs dated May 8, 1944, in 
compliance with the terms of the agree- 
ment between Argentina and Paraguay 
signed at Buenos Aires on December 15, 
1943, was approved by Ministry of 
Finance Resolution No. 412 of July 21, 
1944, published in the Boletin Oficial on 
August 16, 1944. 

Internal regulations governing the op- 
eration of the free warehousing facili- 
ties, which were embodied in the customs 
resolution above mentioned, were like- 
wise approved by the resolution of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

[For announcement of the signing of the 
agreement of December 15, 1943, between 


Argentina and Paraguay, see ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 29, 1944.] 


Belgian Congo 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service to East Africa and England 
Inaugurated.—Sabena Airways (S. A. 
Belge d’Exploitation de Navigation Aéri- 
enne) have inaugurated air services be- 
tween the Belgian Congo, East Africa, 
and Great Britain, reports the European 
press. 


Belgium 


Transport and Communications 


Limited Mail Service Resumed.—Ef- 
fective November 23, 1944, limited mail 
service was resumed from the United 
States to Belgium, restricted exclusively 
to nonillustrated post cards addressed to 
civilians, which may be on business as 
well as personal or family matters but 
limited to an exchange of information 
and facts, by the Postmaster General's 
order No. 26559 of November 20, 1944, 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of November 21. 

The postage rate for these cards is 3 
cents each. Mail for a small area of 
Belgium may be somewhat delayed in 
delivery due to military operations. 

Registration, money-order, air-mail, 
and parcel-post services are not avail- 
able at this time. 





y COUNTRIES» 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Importation and Dis- 
tribution Controlled Under License.— 
Importers of wheat flour into Bolivia 
must obtain licenses from the Ministry 
of Economy prior to importation, by 
terms of a supreme decree of October 7, 
1944. The decree also provides for con- 
trol over the distribution and prices of 
both imported and domestic wheat flour 
by the Ministry. 


Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi of 1940 
With Venezuela Extended for 1 Year.— 
The most-favored-nation commercial 
modus vivendi between Brazil and Vene- 
zuela, effected by an exchange of notes 
on June 11 and June 15, 1940, at Caracas, 
has been extended for 1 year from Sep- 
tember 27, 1944, by an exchange of notes 
on that date at Caracas. 

Under the original agreement Brazil 
applies its minimum customs tariff to 
Venezuelan products and grants to Vene- 
zuela most-favored-nation treatment in 
other matters of commercial inter- 











The Cover Picture 





Health Office 


This week’s cover picture, fur- 
nished by the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, 
serves to illustrate our feature arti- 
cle by General Dunham, which 
affords cogent proof of the deep and 
wide influence of vigorous health 
measures in augmenting the pro- 
ductive capacity and the general 
economic well-being of the peoples 
in the other American Republics. 
The building here shown is that of 
the Health Department in the cap- 
ital of Guatemala. 
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change, in exchange for which Venezuela 
grants Brazil most-favored-nation cus- 
toms treatment. 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Lines—Among the new air 
lines established in Brazil recently, ac- 
cording to the foreign press, are the fol- 
lowing: Linha Aerea Transcontinental 
Brasileira, S. A., to serve the Republic 
with a network of feeder lines; Viacio 
Aerea Santos Dumont, S. A., to connect 
northern and southern Brazil; and Lin- 
has Aereas Paulistas, S. A., to connect 
cities in central Brazil. 


British West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Airfield Construction Contemplated— 
Investigations were made recently as to 
the possibility of constructing an airfield 
at Montserrat, Antigua, British West 
Indies. 

No definite decision was reached, but 
it is believed that if an airfield were built 
in Montserrat it would of necessity be 
a small one able to accommodate only 
light planes. Heavy machinery would be 
required to build such an air strip be- 
cause of the hilly nature of the island. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Icing of Refrigerator Cars No Longer 
Under Government Restrictions.—Re- 
strictions invoked in Canada, effective 
August 19, 1944, on the use of ice for 
icing refrigerator cars containing fresh 
fruits and vegetables were rescinded by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
effective November 9. Colder weather 
and decreased demand for ice for fruit 
shipments have made the _ revocation 
possible. The restrictions were imposed 
during the summer when an acute short- 
age of ice occurred in western and 
central Ontario and were designed to 
conserve supplies and insure a fair dis- 
tribution of ice to meet the needs of 
householders as well as to preserve per- 
ishable foods in transit. 

[Details regarding the original restrictions 
were reported in the September 2 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Borrowing Achieved in Sev- 
enth Victory Loan.—A new record in 
public borrowing was reached in Canada 
on November 11 when the Dominion’s 
3-week campaign for the Seventh Vic- 
tory Loan came to an end. On the basis 
of preliminary returns the minimum ob- 
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jective of $1,300,000,000 was oversub- 
scribed by more than $103,000,000, but 
jnasmuch as many subscriptions still had 
to be recorded it was expected that the 
final total would be almost $1,500,000,- 

0. 

lll support in the campaign was 
received from private individuals, and 
preliminary figures show that approxi- 
mately 2,780,000 individual applications 
for war bonds were received compared 
with 2,571,238 for the Sixth Victory 
Loan. 

Two victory loans have been issued in 
Canada during 1944, and total govern- 
ment borrowing under these will be 
about $2,900,000,000. These receipts will 
help considerably in financing direct 
war expenditures, which in the first 7 
months of the present fiscal year (that 
is, since March 31), have already reached 
$1,987,000,000. If expenditures continue 
at the same rate during the remaining 
5 months they may reach $3,400,000,000. 

The Seventh Victory Loan was in two 
issues—a short-term 4-year issue bear- 
ing 134-percent interest and an issue of 
17 years and 3 months which carries 3- 
percent interest. Both issues were of- 
fered at par. Provisions were also made 
for holders of 4'%-percent Dominion 
bonds maturing October 15, 1944, and of 
3\44-percent bonds of an issue due in 
October 1949, to convert their holdings 
into Seventh Victory Loan bonds. 

Following are the results of previous 
loans: 

{In Canadian dollars] 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


that effective January 1, 1945, the pres- 
ent paper peso surcharge of 300 percent 
on gold peso duties will be raised to 500 
percent, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy in Santiago of 
November 9, 1944. In 1945 importers 
will therefore pay 6 paper pesos for each 
gold peso duty as compared with 4 paper 
pesos at the present time. This repre- 
sents an increase in customs duties of 
50 percent. 

Import Duty Reduced on Specified 
Quantity of Sugar.—The import duty on 
46.491 metric tons of sugar entering 
Chila under item 243 of the customs tar- 
iff has been reduced from 17.50 to 10 
gold pesos per net metric ton by finance 
decree No. 3726 published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 19, 1944. 

This measure was taken as a result 
of an increase in the cost of Peruvian 
sugar. Prices, however, will still rise 
slightly for consumers of loaf and granu- 
lated sugar. 

Imported Black Plate (of Tin-Plate 
Type) Accorded Same Customs Classi- 
fication As Tin Plate.—Black plate (of 
tin-plate type), which would ordinarily 
enter Chile under item 1194 of the cus- 
toms tariff, has been granted classifica- 
tion under item 1197 applying to tin 
plate by law No. 7879 effective for 1 year 
from its date of publication in the Diario 
Oficial of October 9, 1944. The effective 
change in the rate of duty is from 0.30 
gold peso to 0.075 gold peso per gross 
kilogram on condition that the black 
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plate has similar weights and dimensions 
as ordinary tin plate and is imported 
solely as a substitute. These provisions 
are also applicable to black plate which 
arrived prior to promulgation of the law 
and has not yet been cleared through 
customs. 

Temporary Commercial Agreement 
Signed With the United Kingdom.—A 
temporary commercial agreement, pend- 
ing the conclusion of a definite treaty of 
commerce and navigation, has been ef- 
fected between Chile and the United 
Kingdom by an exchange of notes on 
June 23, 1944, in Santiago. This agree- 
ment, which is valid from July 1, 1944, 
until June 30, 1945, unless replaced or 
denounced, continues in force the most- 
favored-nation treatment on commerce 
between the two nations. It provides, 
however, for exceptions from the most- 
favored-nation clause, for concessions 
granted by either party \to boundary 
States, to facilitate frontier traffic, and 
those resulting from present or future 
customs unions to which either party 
may belong. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Textiles: Exportation Prohib- 
ited Except Under License.—The expor- 
tation of certain cotton textiles from 
Colombia was prohibited, except under 





Loan Objective Subscribed 


First War Loan, 1940 200, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 


Second War Loan, 1940 300, 000, 000 324, 945, 700 
First Victory Loan, 1941 600, 000, 000 730, 376, 250 
Second Victory Loan, 

1942 600, 000, 000 843, 127, 900 
Third Victory Loan, 1942 750, 000, 000 991, 389, 050 
Fourth Victory Loan. 

1943 1, 110,000,000 1, 308, 716, 650 
Fifth Victory Loan, 1943 1, 200, 000, 000 | 1, 374, 992, 250 


Sixth Victory Loan, 1944. 1, 200,000,000 | 1, 407, 576, 650 





Simplification Order on Paints and 
Varnishes Revoked.—A simplification or- 
der, in effect in Canada since August 
1942, limiting the number of colors used 
in the manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes was revoked on November 13 by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The original limitations were designed 
to insure an equitable distribution of 
paints and varnishes, the output of 
which was curtailed by quota restrictions 
on linseed oil. The restrictions did not 
apply to any paint or varnish materials 
imported into Canada for sale in Can- 
ada, nor did they apply to the manufac- 
ture of any paint or varnish materials 
for export. 

Despite the lifting of the restrictions, 
it is anticipated that most manufac- 
turers will continue to market a limited 
number of colors. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Duties to be Increased 50 
Percent Effective January 1, 1945.—The 
Chilean Government has announced 


61865244 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches} 


Reconversion of Personal Thinking: Prerequisite to World Economic Advance 


We near and read a great deal about the problem of the reconversion of 
industry from wartime to peacetime activities. 

I do not think there is any serious problem there, because, as an indus- 
trialist, I know how quickly American industry converted from our peacetime 
products to the manufacture of wartime products about which we knew 
nothing. We were able to do that without any unusual effort, and did not 
even consider it a problem. Therefore, it seems to me that reconversion 
to the manufacture of the things that we know about and understand is 
going to be comparatively simple in most businesses. 

I have given a great deal of thought to another type of reconversion, the 
reconversion of our thinking, our ideas and our ideals, so that we can be 
prepared to face the new world that we must face after victory. 

It is going to be a-world very different from anything that any of us 
ever has contemplated. I believe that is the kind of reconversion that will 
require all of our thoughts, efforts, and talents to the fullest extent. Even 
with vision such as that of our leaders we cannot yet visualize fully what we 
have to do in the way of reconverting ourselves, because we do not yet know 
what new type of thinking—or what aims and ambitions of different coun- 
tries—must be fitted in, and dealt with, after victory. 

I am giving a great deal of serious thought to the reconversion of my 
own thinking, and every day more things open up before me and make me 
realize that I must make greater adjustments in my thinking processes. In 
raising my sights, I must think along lines that I hope may be of some help 
in this new and changed world. Everything depends upon this reconversion 
job done by individuals, and by groups. 

As we make some individual progress toward our reconversion, we get 
together in meetings such as this one [International Business Conference] 
to exchange our views, our ideas, and. our changed thinking. 

If we will be really serious about this, very determined, and have plenty 
of courage, the combined effort of all of us will bring about a program that 
can be agreed upon by all as being in the best interest not only of owr country 
but of all the countries of the world. . 


(From an address by Thomas J. Watson at the Farewell Luncheon given by 
the recent International Business Conference.) 
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special license issued by the Ministry 
of National Economy, under provisions 
of an Executive resolution of October 25, 
1944. This action was taken to conserve 
domestic supplies, in view of the limita- 
tion placed upon the shipment of textiles 
to Colombia by foreign suppliers. 


Transport and Communication 


Navigation Company Established. — 
The Compania Nacional de Navigacién 
was established by Executive decree in 
Colombia in October. The purpose of 
the company is to develop and regularize 
navigation on the rivers in the interior 
of the Republic and especially to promote 
the colonization of the llanos and selvas 
of the country and thus incorporate these 
large undeveloped regions into the na- 
tional economy. 

The company will be incorporated in 
Bogota with a capitalization of 3,000,000 
pesos subscribed by the National Govern- 
ment, the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers, the Administrative Council of 
National Railways, and any other official 
or private entities decided upon by the 
board of directors of the company. Op- 
erations will begin as soon as 50 percent 
of the subscribed capital has been paid in. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Of the total capitalization, the National 
Government will subscribe 2,000,000 pesos 
payable in part by a transfer of its pres- 
ently owned boats and equipment on the 
Magdalena, Atrato, Sinu, Meta, Caqueta, 
Putumayo, and Amazonas Rivers, and the 
balance in cash. 

Road Construction.—The Ministry of 
Public Works of Colombia reports pro- 
gress on the work of paving the central 
highway which winds through the moun- 
tains from Bogota through Tunja to 
Cucuta to join the Venezuelan section of 
the Pan American Highway to Caracas, 
Venezuela. The highway is expected to 
be paved with asphalt as far as Duitama 
by August 1945. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Milk: Exemption From Duty 
Granted for Limited Quantity Imported 
From the United States During a Speci- 
fied Period —During a 60-day period be- 
ginning November 3, 1944, up to 60,000 
cases (48 cans each) of processed, 
evaporated, or condensed milk may be 
imported into Cuba from the United 














Wartime Changes in British Agriculture Are Noteworthy 


The effect of the war on agriculture in the United Kingdom is illustrated in 
the statistics on British livestock numbers and crop acreage and production, 
the U. S. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations reports. These statistics 
by the British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, released for the first 
time since the beginning of the war, show that cattle numbers on June 1, 
1944, were at an all-time high but that hog numbers declined by 57 percent 
and sheep numbers by 24 percent compared with the corresponding 1939 
census. In spite of shifting over a large area of farm land to airfields and 
other military uses, agricultural production was stepped up 70 percent in 
food value. 

When Britain’s lifelines to the rest of the world were threatened, the 
country turned away from its normal program of producing livestock and 
livestock products and cut to the minimum its usual imports of animal feeds, 
as well as its customary large imports of foodstuffs. To compensate for the loss 
of imported feed and food, Britain was impelled to produce at home whatever 
it could of those supplies—not only to assure the nourishment of its own 
population but also to help feed American troops in that country. 

In 1939, there were 12,900,000 acres of arable and about 18,700,000 acres of 
permanent grass, whereas in 1944 there were more than 19,300,000 acres of 
arable and less than 11,700,000 acres of grass. The area under crops alone, 
however, was increased by two-thirds, from less than 9,000,000 to nearly 
15,000,000 acres, the increase being made almost entirely at the expense of 
permanent grass. Grain acreage was expanded by 78 percent, potatoes by 
102 percent, sugar beets by 26 percent, and vegetables, excluding potatoes, by 
more than 66 percent. 

Total cattle numbers on June 1, 1944, were at an all-time record of 9,546,000 
head, compared with 8,872,000 head in 1939. Owing to the almost complete 
elimination of imported feedstuffs, and to the fact that a maximum quantity 
of milk for human consumption had to be produced at home because of the 
shortage of other foods, priority was given to dairy herds in the allocation of 
such feed supplies as were available. Hog numbers on June 1, 1944, stood at 
1,875,000 head compared with 4,394,000 in 1939. The decline is greater than 
that which took place in the first World War and is attributed to reduced 
imports of feed and the policy of giving priority to dairy herds. 

Sheep numbers declined less than those of hogs, the June 1, 1944, census 
showing 20,340,000 head compared with 26,887,000 head in 1939. In this in- 
stance the decline is attributed largely to the plowing up of grassland for 
the purpose of expanding the production of food crops. 

Total meat production in the United Kingdom today is still substantially 
under the pre-war level. The reduction has been offset to a considerable 
extent by increased imports of bacon and ham from the United States and 
Canada, beef and veal from Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, and lamb and 
mutton from New Zealand and Australia, but the supply situation remains 
such as to necessitate continued rationing. 
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States free of import duty, import taxes, 
and consular fees, according to Cuban 
Treasury decree No. 3859, published in 
the Official Gazette of November 3, 1944. 
The decree further states that the Min- 
ister of Commerce shall designate the 
importers in Cuba by whom the milk 
may be imported. 


Dominican 


Republic 


Transport and Communication 


Convention on the Regulation of In- 
ter-American Automotive Traffic Be- 
tween the United States and Other Latin 
American Countries Approved.—The Do- 
minican Republic has approved the Con- 
vention on the Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic signed by 
the United States and 10 Latin American 
countries, including the Dominican Re- 
public, on December 15 and December 31, 
1943, by a resolution (No. 647) dated 
June 29, 1944, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of July 11, 1944, Ciudad Trujillo. 

{For an announcement of the signature 
and terms of the convention, see page 18 of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 6, 


1944. ] 
Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exemption From Import Duties 
Granted for Specified Quota of Wheat.— 
Wheat imported in Ecuador to the 
amount of 159,000 quintals during the 
year 1944 has been granted exemption 
from all import duties by Executive decree 
No. 766 of August 9, 1944, published in the 
Registro Oficial No. 62 of August 15. Do- 
mestic production in Ecuador has been 
insufficient to supply the mills and meet 
normal consumption levels. 

Ministry of Economy Designated as 
Entity Authorized to Import Sugar.— 
The Ministry of Economy was authorized 
to request bids for the importation of 
sugar into Ecuador by Executive decree 
No. 381 of October 20, 1944, published 
in the newspaper El Dia of October 22, 
1944, at Quito. The period for sub- 
mitting quotations was limited to 8 days. 


Eire 
Economic Conditions 


During the third quarter of 1944, sev- 
eral important restrictions in the field of 
transportation and communication in 
Eire, which had been promulgated ear- 
lier in the year, were removed, and defi- 
nite improvements were noted as a re- 
sult of the restoration of these vital 
services. Because of a continued high 
level of inflow into the reservoir of the 
Shannon hydroelectric plant, restric- 
tions on the use of electric current for 
domestic and industrial purposes (im- 
posed in June) were lifted, and consum- 
ers were permitted to use the full 
amount of electricity which they had 
consumed in the corresponding period 
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of 1941. In Dublin, streetcar services 
were resumed on October 2, after having 
been inoperative since June. Steamship 
sailings to the United Kingdom, which 
had been curtailed to three a week since 
April, were reinaugurated on August 21, 
and the air services operated by Irish Air 
Lines, Ltd., between Dublin and Liver- 
pool (suspended since April because of 
British restrictions) were restored in 
September. Public telephone service be- 
tween Great Britain and Eire was re- 
sumed in the same month, and earlier, 
the ban on the display of signposts on 
roads in Eire, in effect since 1940, was 
lifted. 

Peat production in Eire reached an 
all-time high in 1943, the annual output 
having slowly increased from 3,567,000 
long tons in the fiscal year ended April 
1940 to 4,245,000 long tons in 1942-43. 
Production has been greatly accelerated 
since the start of the war to meet the 
fuel needs of industrial and domestic 
consumers. 

There is an acute shortage of matches 
in Eire, and no improvement in the sup- 
ply situation is expected. An increase 
has been granted in the kerosene ration 
for October, the new allotment for do- 
mestic uses being 2 gallons, as compared 
with the 1l-gallon ration for the last 
period. Gasoline is still in short supply 
and is not expected to be available for 
use in private cars for quite some time. 
The butter ration was to be increased 
from 6 ounces to one-half pound per 
week per person in November, but be- 
cause of a decrease in butter production 
this year, the latter allotment can be 
maintained only for a 3-month period 
during the winter. 

The cost-of-living index number in 
August 1944 was 296 (base July 1914— 
100) compared with 292 in May, 248 in 
August 1943, and 250 in August 1942. 
Seasonal increases in egg and milk prices 
were said to be the cause of the increase 
in August over May. The Minister for 
Finance recently said that the reason for 
the increasing price of certain articles 
was the fact that Eire is largely depend- 
ent on imported materials and the cost 
of these goods could not be controlled. 
However, further price-control measures 
have been introduced with a view to 
stemming another advance in the cost 
of living. 

The total foreign trade of Eire for the 
first 8 months of 1944 was valued at 
£35,404,416 as compared with £33,335,894 
for the corresponding period in 1943. 
The bulk of the foreign trade was con- 
ducted with the United Kingdom, the 
trade with that country being valued at 
£25,247,213 in the first 8 months of 1944 
and at £24,953,241 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. 

According to a recent press report, the 
trade agreement between Eire and Egypt 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








Canada Well Equipped To Promote International Business 


A recent statement by the Royal Bank of Canada presented a concise 
summarization of the Dominion’s facilities today for the active furtherance 
of Canadian foreign trade. ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY believes it will be 
enlightening to many American traders, so we reproduce it here: 

“Foreign traders have for 50 years looked to the [Canadian] Department 
of Trade and Commerce as their Government source for current and de- 
tailed information relating to international trade. The départment supplies 
trade statistics, market surveys, names of selling outlets and sources of raw 
materials, information on credit, collection and exchange, tariffs, laws, pre- 
vailing trade practices, competition, buying power, selling methods, and 
everything else that enters into the building up and maintaining of foreign- 
trade connections. The department’s Commercial Intelligence Service, 
expanded this year, has headquarters at Ottawa and a corps of trade com- 
missioners stationed abroad. These commissioners make periodic reports 
on conditions in their fields, telling of trade and financial developments, 
variations in markets, and opportunities for Canadian products, and they 
secure and forward to Ottawa specific enquiries for Canadian goods. 

“Today’s business ambassador is no tea-party lion. About his own country 
he needs to know the most up-to-date facts concerning business develop- 
ment, results of research, and qualities and quantities of natural and manu- 
factured products. About the country to which he is accredited he needs to 
know not only the requirements but the desires and peculiarities of demand. 
He must appraise the commercial trend, to advise producers of speculative 
or perishable goods when and whether to forward large consignments. He 
requires the ability and the staff to tell producers authoritatively and exactly 
what is wanted in the market he represents. 

Manufacturers regard the trade-commissioner service as an essential com- 
plement to their own export departments. Many of the commissioners are 
packing their bags for a return to formerly occupied countries, where they 
will be of great service in the reconstruction period, not only to Canadian 
exporters but to the Government, re-establishment agencies, and the newly 
released countries. Much information gathered by all branches of the 
department is published in the weekly Commercial Intelligence Journal. 

“Outside of Government organizations, there are associations which repre- 
sent commercial interests directly. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has had as one of its objectives since 1871 the promotion of Canadian 
industries and the furtherance of the interests of manufacturers and ex- 
porters. The Chamber of Commerce has furnished a common meeting- 
ground for those interested in the well-being of commerce with other 
countries. 

“The recently organized Exporters’ Association has done useful work in 
several fields, particularly in bringing exporters together to take steps in their 
own behalf, instead of relying altogether on Government agencies. The 
Canadian chartered banks have connections in all countries in the world, 
with facilities to take care of the mechanics of financing external trade.” 
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has been renewed for another year. 
The agreement has been in force for the 
past 14 years. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Dried Figs of 1944—45 Crop: Trade and 
Distribution Regulated in Algeria.— 
Dried figs of Algerian origin of the 1944 
crop have been requisitioned and the 
sale, packing, distribution, and standards 
of quality of such figs have been regulated 
in Algeria by an order of August 5, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on August 11. 

Dates and Date Products: Standards 
of Quality, Packing and Labeling Fixed 
in Algeria.—Standards of quality, pack- 
ing and, labeling have been fixed in 
Algeria for the exportation and sale of 
Deglet-Nour dates, ordinary dates, and 
products derived from dates, by an order 
of August 5, 1944, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on August 11. 





Wines of Vintages Prior to 1944: Sup- 
plementary Production Tax on Stocks 
Fired in Tunisia——The supplementary 
tax on grape wines from crops prior to 
1944, which were held in stock in Tunisia 
on September 1, 1944, has been fixed at 
20 francs per hectoliter, by an order of 
August 21, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of September 5. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 27, 1941, and September 16, 1944, for 
previous announcements regarding this tax.] 


French West 
“Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Distilled Beverages and Liqueur Wines 
and Mistelles: Fiscal Import Duties In- 
creased.—The fiscal import duties on 
distilled beverages, liqueur wines, and 
mistelles of any origin (including 
French) imported into French West 
Africa have been increased by order No. 
1341 F. of May 10, 1944, published in the 
Journal Official of French West Africa 
on May 20. 
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War Shipping Administration. 


under existing regulations. 





Efforts To Relieve Merchant-Seaman Shortage 


Additional steps to relieve the critical shortage of seamen and officers to 
man merchant ships plying war-zone waters were announced several days 
ago by the War Manpower Commission, acting upon representations by the 


Top priority was accorded certificated seamen, including able-bodied sea- 
men, firemen, oilers, and water tenders, as well as radio operators. A lesser 
priority rating was accorded ordinary seamen and trainees on the theory 
that this measure, plus liberal consideration by Selective Service of defer- 
ments for seamen in the 18- to 26-year age group, would enable the United 
States Maritime Service to recruit the required numbers in these categories. 

Urgent need exists for 1,100 able-bodied seamen per month for new ships 
and replacements, Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, War Shipping Administrator, 
informed Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of WMC, and for large numbers of other 
types of experienced seamen, to a total of 5,000. 

In addition, 2,000 men must be recruited each week for training through 
the facilities of the Maritime Service. To accomplish this, it will be necessary 
to screen 3,500 applicants weekly, it was estimated. 

Plans for closer integration of recruitment efforts of WSA and WMC are 
in preparation, and an intensified program will shortly be announced by these 
agencies, Mr. McNutt said. Meanwhile, the chairman has instructed WMC 
regional directors to arrange for the closest possible cooperation with WSA 




















The new rates are as follows, with the 
former rates in parentheses: 

Distilled beverages, including brandy, 
whiskey, rum, other alcohols (properly 
so-called) or spirits, and liqueurs, 12,000 
(8,000) francs per hectoliter of pure 
alcohol, with a minimum of 4,800 (3,200) 
francs per hectoliter of liquid. 

Liqueur wines and mistelles and other 
beverages with a wine base having an 
added alcohol content greater than 23 
degrees, 12,000 (8,000) francs per hecto- 
liter of pure alcohol; equal to or less than 
23 degrees, 1,000 (800) francs per hecto- 
liter of liquid. 

Statistical Tax on Nondutiable Er- 
ports by Post Limited to “Family Pack- 
ages.” —The statistical tax, ranging from 
2 to 20 francs per package, according to 
weight, which had been established by 
order No. 1281 S. E. of April 3, 1942, on 
shipments of specified articles exported 
from French West Africa by post and 
not subject to export duty, has been 
changed to apply only to exported parcel- 
post packages and postal packets con- 
taining products authorized to be sent in 
“family packages.” by order No. 4364 F. of 
December 31, 1943, approved by a decree 
of March 28, 1944, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa on 
May 6. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


tember 30, 1944, for announcement of the 
establishment of this tax.] 


Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Cer- 
tain Areas of Greece.—Effective Novem- 
ber 23, 1944, limited mail service was re- 
sumed from the United States to Greece, 
exclusive of Crete, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, restricted exclusively to non- 
illustrated post cards on personal or 
family matters addressed to civilians, by 
the Postmaster General’s order No. 26560 
of November 20, 1944, published in the 


United States Postal Bulletin of Novem- 
ber 21. 

The postage rate applicable for such 
cards is 3 cents. Particular attention is 
invited to the fact that the above service 
is limited to post cards exclusively. 


Haiti 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Modus Vivendi 
Of 1943 with Venezuela Extended for 1 
Year.—The most-favored-nation modus 
vivendi between Haiti and Venezuela, ef- 
fected by an exchange of notes of May 
29 and July 10, 1943, at Caracas, was ex- 
tended for 1 year beginning July 10, 
1944, by a further exchange of notes at 
Caracas, dated July 7 and July 15, 1944. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Consumers Council Established to Ad- 
vise on Certain Economic Controls.—The 
Industries and Civil Supplies Depart- 
ment of the Government of India re- 
cently named a Central Consumers’ 
Council to advice it with respect to eco- 
nomic controls connected with the dis- 
tribution of consumers’ goods other than 
food. 

Among the economic controls concern- 
ing which the cooperation of the Council 
is sought are those having to do with 
cotton textiles, drugs, footwear, iron and 
steel, and newsprint and paper. 

The purpose in creating the Council 
was to gain public cooperation in mak- 
ing the control measures a_ success. 
Among the Council members are the edi- 
tors of some of the leading newspapers 
of India, members of the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly, and educational and 
civic leaders from various sections of the 
country. 


December 2, 1944 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soda Ash: Duty Refund on Imports for 
Use in the Glass Industry Continued. 
The protection accorded the glass-man- 
ufacturing industry of India since June 
22, 1935, in the form of a refund of qa 
part of the import duty on soda ash im- 
ported for use in making glass, has been 
continued for another 2-year period, or 
until June 22, 1946. 

First enacted on June 22, 1935, this 
protective measure has been since ex- 
tended for additional periods on the 
grounds that, while considerable progress 
has been made in soda-ash production 
in India, it is not yet produced in ade- 
quate quantities. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 19, 1944, for previous announcement on 
this subject. | 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN ARUBA 


The Aruba refining industry continued 
to operate at capacity during the third 
quarter of 1944. The output of essentia] 
war priority products was above average, 
and production for the first 9 months 
of the year registered substantial in- 
creases compared with the preceding 9 
months. Peak production was main- 
tained, primarily as the result of the 
application of improved processing tech- 
niques and the utilization of new and 
specialized equipment. Outstanding in- 
creases in the production of high-priority 
products were reflected in larger ship- 
ments of 100-octane and lower-grade 
aviation gasoline, United States Navy 
Diesel, special fuel, and grade 2 fuel oils. 
The principal decreases were in tractor 
fuel, marine Diesel oil, and asphalts. 
Import products moved into the country 
in satisfactory volume, but Many essen- 
tial products, particularly refrigerators, 
were not available. Difficulties in ob- 
taining American dollar exchange arose 
during the quarter as a result of the 
implementation of the reverse lend-lease 
agreement under which funds for certain 
expenditures by the United States Mili- 
tary were made available by the Nether- 
lands authorities. Resumption of com- 
petition from the East African product 
reduced the volume and value of export 
trade in Aruban aloes. A United States 
firm opened negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of several air lines in the Carib- 
bean area in coordination with its post- 
war steamship services, and radio-tele- 
phone communication between Aruba 
and New York, via Curacao, was estab- 
lished. The acquisition of building ma- 
terials from the United States during 
recent months has resulted in an increase 
of building permits issued by the local 
government and construction work in 
Aruba has been resumed on a relatively 
large scale. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of petroleum products kept 
pace with increased production during 
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the: 9. mouths ended Septémber-30; 1944, 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 

The only other important item of ex- 
port produced in Aruba is aloes, of which 
about 500,000 pounds are grown on the 
island in a normal year. The war has 
peen a boon to the local trade in this 
commodity, the price of which rose from 
13 cents per pound c. and f. New York 
in 1931 to a peak of 68 cents per pound 
in the winter of 1942-43, when “Cape,” 
or East African, aloes were not avail- 
able. The gradual recovery of trade in 
so-called Cape aloes, however, has re- 
duced both the volume and value of 
Aruban shipments of that commodity. 
Shipments to the United States, the prin- 
cipal purchaser, during the first 9 months 
of the year compared with those for the 
first 9 months of 1943 were 137,000 
pounds priced at 34 cents and 272,600 
pounds at 54 cents, respectively. 

An agreement was reached with the 
Colombian Government whereby Aruba 
will receive 200 head of cattle mopthly 
from that country during the remainder 
of the current year. 

Effective August 6, 1944, canned milk, 
corned beef, canned vegetables, and lard 
were added to the long list of foodstuffs, 
the importations of which are subject 
to Government control. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Ocean shipping activities necessarily 
kept pace with increased petroleum pro- 
duction in Aruba. Island transporta- 
tion was improved by the arrival of mod- 
erate supplies of Brazilian tires, while 
construction and improvement of roads 
was expected to bring about further im- 
provement in the transportation situa- 
tion. 

A United States steamship line was 
reportedly contemplating establishing an 
air line in the Caribbean area. One of 
the proposed routes would include Aruba 
and Curacao. The company also pro- 
posed initiating a direct air line between 
New York and the Caribbean and 
planned to coordinate steamship and air- 
line schedules. 

A radio-telephone service between 
Aruba and Curacao was Officially inaugu- 
rated on September 28, 1944, the charge 
for such a call being 4.50 florins for a 
3-minute conversation. Through Cu- 
racao, radio-telephone connections are 
now also possible between Aruba and 
New York. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


The acquisition of building materials 
from the United States during recent 
months has resulted in some relaxation 
on the part of the local government in 
granting permits for the construction 
of private homes. The Bureau of Pub- 
lic Works announced that construction 
on a 6500,000-florin housing project 
would commence in the very near future. 
Public-works construction, curtailed 
since the outbreak of the war because of 
the lack of materials, has been resumed 
on a relatively large scale. 


AGRICULTURE 


Under the supervision. of a United 
States oil company, a hydroponics ex- 
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periment was being successfully carried 
out in the oil concession on the eastern 
end of the island. An expert in hydro- 
ponics from the United States was en- 
gaged by the company and an experi- 
mental unit set up. The company was 
Planning the construction of a larger 
unit where all types of perishable vege- 
tables could be raised on a large enough 
scale to determine whether the venture 
would be practical on a commercial basis. 
The climate of Aruba is suitable for the 
culture, and an adequate supply of 
granite can be procured and ground 
locally to be used as media. A number 
of local businessmen observed the enter- 
vrise with keen interest and, if success- 
ful at Lago, will very probably be ex- 
tended to other sections of Aruba. Due 
to the lack of soil and an insufficient 
water supply, Aruba is dependent upon 
South America and islands in the Carib- 
bean area for the major portion of its 
fresh-vegetable supply, and a lack of 
cold storage facilities both ashore and 
aboard vessels used to transport the 
vegetables, restricts even these sources 
of supply. 
LABOR 


Industrial expansion in Aruba has 
brought about full employment at 
greatly increased wages. Before the 
European war began a harvester of aloes, 
for example, received about 2.50 florins 
per 10-hour day, whereas at present 
wages of from 0.80 to 1 florin an hour are 
paid laborers in the refining industry. 

The Governor of Curacao presented to 
the Curacao Legislative Council for en- 
actment a proposed “government ordi- 
nance on the registration of erhployees”. 
The proposed legislation is said to be 
designed to bring about the careful com- 
vilation of statistics on available labor 
forces, classified according to nationality, 
civil status, occupation, and income. 


FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The implementation of the reverse 
lend-lease agreement between the Neth- 
erlands and United States Governments 
providing that local currency for United 
States Army and Navy disbursement on 
Aruba be furnished by the Netherlands 
authorities against the balance due the 
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United States Government from the 
Netherlands Government is having cer- 
tain adverse effects on local trade. This 
method of obtaining funds by.the Ameri- 
can armed forces from the Netherlands 
authorities has obviated the necessity of 
buying guilders from Aruba banks with 
United States Treasury checks, thereby 
eliminating the profits derived by local 
banks from transactions in dollar ex- 
change. Furthermore, local merchants 


. State that since they are no longer able 


to cash pay checks of the American 
armed forces they have difficulty in es- 
tablishing dollar credits for the purchase 
of American goods. 

During the first 9 months of 1944, as 
well as throughout 1943, exchange rates 
in Aruba of the Curacao florin (or 
guilder) in terms of United States dol- 
lars remained unchanged, the banks’ 
buying and selling rates for dollars being 
1.8825 and 1.905 florins, respectively. 

Total deposits in Aruba’s two banks 
during the 9-month period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, increased 12 percent 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1943. Loans, including drafts dis- 
counted, made by local banks increased 
79 percent, while collections were normal. 

By government resolution of Septem- 
ber 21, 1944, the annual interest rate pay- 
able on deposits with the Curacao Postal 
Savings Bank was reduced from 2.64 
percent to 1.2 percent, effective October 
1, 1944. 

By Curacao government ordinance of 
September 9, 1944, the 150-percent sur- 
tax on profits-tax assessments was ex- 
tended to include the year ending June 
30, 1945. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service—Cia. Chricana de 
Aviacion received a license in October 
to operate air services in the Province of 
Chiriqui, Panama. Three trips daily are 
proposed between David and the seaport 
town, Puerto Armuelles, and complete 
transportation service within the Prov- 
ince is to be offered later, states the Pan- 
amanian press. 











tion within a specified period.” 








“Responsibility Men” Wanted by Japs in Indies 


The Japanese authorities on Java have issued a series of “production re- 
sponsibility regulations,” in their latest effort to intensify the production of 
much-needed war equipment. As explained in a Domei dispatch of October 4, 
these regulations aim at the closest concentration of Java’s industrial life into 
the hands of the Japanese authorities. 

The Japanese Military Authorities, Domei said, are now appointing “pro- 
duction responsibility men in factories and workshops to secure the display 
of total effort in answer to the demands of the war situation. The Military 
Administration will—if they consider a man unsuitable—relieve him of his 
post. The Military Administration will indicate construction or increased 
production objectives to the ‘responsibility men’ and will order their comple- 


Netherlands authorities in Australia considered the report as an admis- 
sion that the Japanese have taken over complete control of Java’s war indus- 
tries. Previously Nipponese propaganda had consistently attempted to create 
the impression that some initiative had been left to private enterprise. The 
new regulations also refute previous Japanese boasts about the anxiety of the 
Indonesian population to “collaborate” with the invaders. 
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Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fabrics and Made-Up Articles, Shoes, 
Certain Machines and Vehicles: Made 
Dutiable Under Special Tariff of Reun- 
ion.—Fabrics and made-up articles (ex- 
cept jute sacks), leather and rubber 
footwear, tractors, agricultural ma- 
chines, automobiles, bicycles, and mo- 
torcycles have been made dutiable in 
Reunion under the special tariff schedule 
of the colony, instead of under the rates 
of the French tariff schedule, by order 
No. 841 D. A., of June 15, 1944, published 
in the Journal and Bulletin Oficiel and 
temporarily effective on June 16. 

The rates of the special tariff are fixed 
as follows: Fabrics of all kinds, made up 
or not (except jute sacks imported 
empty): leather footwear of all kinds 
and similar articles; rubber footwear, 10 
percent ad valorem; agricultural and 
other tractors and parts; agricultural 
and horticultural machines and parts, 3 
percent ad valorem; automotive vehicles, 
parts and accessories; bicycles, motor- 
cycles, and similar vehicles and acces- 
sories, 5 percent ad valorem. 


Spain 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Imports of Additional Ball Bearings 
Restricted.—The importation into Spain 
of additional types of ball bearings was 
prohibited by an order of October 11, 
published in the Boletin Official del 
Estado of October 16, 1944, and effective 
from the date of publication. 








Sweden Gives Norway New 
Credit of 100,000,000 
Crowns 


The Swedish Foreign Office an- 
nounced recently that the negoti- 
ations which have been carried on 
between the Government and the 








two visiting Norwegian Cabinet 
members, Foreign Minister Trygve 
Lie and Minister of Justice Terje 
Wold, have resulted in agreements 
on several points. In all essential 
parts Sweden (it is said) has met 
all Norwegian requests for food and 
has granted new credits of 100,000,- 
000 crowns (about $25,000,000) to 
cover Norwegian expenses in Swe- 
den for half a year. Continued co- 
operation on many international 
issues was also reportedly agreed 
upon. 

The new Norwegian credit ex- 
tended by Sweden is mostly for ad- 
ministrative purposes, according to 
the newspapers. (The Swedish 
Government earlier had granted 
Norway credits for the purchase of 
goods in Sweden, at present 
amounting to 200,000,000 crowns.) 
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The types prohibited by this order are 
those which had been used to replace 
types prohibited by the order of Novem- 
ber 23, 1943. 

[An announcement of the latter decree ap- 


peared in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 22, 1944.] 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Regulations 
Strengthened.—To prevent a major in- 
flux of foreign exchange from abroad, 
Swedish exchange-control regulations 
have been made more rigid, effective 
from October 30, 1944, according to the 
Swedish press. 

The revised regulations restrict the 
right of persons domiciled abroad (in- 
cluding foreigners in Sweden, who ar- 
rived after November 25, 1939) to dis- 
pose of their assets in Sweden. They 
also prohibit the importation of gold and 
platinum and the acceptance of foreign 
currency in payment for goods, and limit 
the right to import certain foreign bank 
notes and make other changes. 

Budget for 1944-45 Increased To Meet 
Post-War Needs.—As passed by the 
Riksdag on June 30, 1944, the Swedish 
budget for 194445 provides for expendi- 
tures for current account (operating 
budget) of 4,416,000,000 crowns ($1,051,- 
400,000) , about 373,500,000 crowns in ex- 
cess of probable expenditures for this 
account during the preceding fiscal year, 
and 642,200,000 crowns more than was 
estimated by the Government in January 
of this year for the current budget. The 
capital budget adopted amounts to 664,- 
700,000 crowns ($158,300,000) or 96,400,- 
000 more than was estimated in January 
of this year for that purpose. 

Income for the current budget is not 
much above the January estimate. It is 
placed at 3,186,400,000 crowns ($758,700,- 
000) , or about 90,000,000 crowns above re- 
ceipts for the preceding fiscal year. The 
anticipated deficit in the operating 
budget amounts to 1,229,600,000 crowns 
($292,800,000), and increases the total 
wartime budget deficit to nearly 8,000,- 
000,000 crowns ($1,900,000,000). 

The increase in the operating budget 
over the January estimate is due in large 
part to items totaling 342,200,000 crowns, 
classed as General Emergency Budget 
No. 1. These include 200,000,000 crowns 
for international rehabilitation (in addi- 
tion to 100,000,000 crowns for that pur- 
pose included in the 1943-44 budget): 
100,000,000 crowns for post-war eco- 
nomic measures; and 8,000,000 crowns 
for refugee care and similar purposes. 
Other increases are for defense, for 
amortized investments (including an 
item of 1,800,000 crowns for sulphite al- 
cohol plants), and for Social Depart- 
ment expenditures. 

Two additional budgets, of a more or 
less tentative nature (intended to meet 
the anticipated post-war emergency) 
known as Genera] Emergency Budgets II 
and III, have also received the Parlia- 
ment’s approval, but are not included in 
the current budget. They would permit 
additional expenditures of 555,500,000 
crowns of operating-budget appropria- 
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Turkish Figs Available to 
U. S. Importers 


The War Food Administration 
expects that approximately 5,000 
tons of Turkish dried figs will be 
available to the United States in 
the near future. These will be 
allocated to American importers on 
the basis of individual fig imports 
during the 12 months ended June 
30, 1937. 

Upon application by importers, 
WFA will prorate the expected ton- 
nage and approve the allocation of 
shipping space for specified quan- 
tities. The price in Turkey will be 
approximately $225 per ton, and 
purchase negotiations with Turk- 
ish owners will be handled by the 
importers. The figs will be resold 
by the importers into civilian 
trade channels. 

Applications by importers for de- 
sired quantities should be filed by 
December 5, 1944, with the War 
Food Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., on form WPB-1041 (Ap- 
plication for Authorization to Con- 
tract or Arrange for Importa- 
tion ...). The forms are avail- 
able at all local offices of the War 
Production Board. Each applica- 
tion must be accompanied by a 
statement indicating the quantity 
of dried figs imported by the appli- 
cant during the year ended June 
30, 1937. Applicants who did not 
import figs during that 12-month 
period may give figures on imports 
for any consecutive 12-month pe- 
riod since 1937. 











tions and 376,900,000 crowns on capital 
budget account (total, 932,400,000 
crowns) under certain conditions of un- 
employment. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Compensation Agreement with Ger- 
many Continued Through 1944.—The 
German-Swiss compensation agreement 
of August 9, 1940, which was revised on 
October 1, 1943, and had been extended 
from time to time, has been continued 
in effect until December 31, 1944, by an 
agreement signed at Bern on July 29, 
1944, and published in the Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales of August 10. 


Syriaand Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


Management of Exchange Control.— 
The management of exchange control in 
Syria and the Lebanon was recently 
turned over to the Banque de Syrie et 
du Liban by the Governments of Syria 
and the Lebanon, which took over this 
function, among others, from the Free 
French authorities. The agreement 
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providing for this arrangement may be 
terminated, after 3 months’ notice, by 
either the Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments or by the bank. Under this agree- 
ment the bank is charged with the gen- 
eral administration of exchange regula- 
tions under direction of the Exchange 
Control Board, including the fixing of 
selling and buying rates of foreign cur- 
rencies in relation to the Syrian-Leba- 
nese pound; centralization and distribu- 
tion of foreign currencies; and granting 
of permission to export capital. The 
Exchange Control Board, which is em- 
powered to draft exchange regulations, 
consists of three members—a representa- 
tive of the French institution charged 
with central exchange control of the 
franc bloc, who is chairman, and rep- 
resentatives of the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments. All decisions of the board 
require a unanimous vote. 

When exchange control was first in- 
stituted in Syria and the Lebanon in 
December 1939, the above bank also ad- 
ministered its operation, but it was di- 
rectly controlled by the Central Ex- 
change Office in Paris; the present ar- 
rangement provides that the regulations 
shall be in harmony with the French 
National Central Exchange Control 
while taking into account the legitimate 
interests of local trade. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Consolidated Customs Act Published; 
Import Duties on Several Items Modi- 
fied.—A new South African Customs Act 
was published in the Government Ga- 
zette of June 5. It is mainly a consoli- 
dation of the Customs Management Act 
of 1913, the Customs Tariff Act of 1925, 
and their numerous amendments. The 
three-column system remains, with min- 
imum rates applicable on certain com- 
modities from certain Empire countries, 
intermediate rates applied to imports 
from the United States and other non- 
Empire countries, and maximum rates. 

The new act also retains the system 
of rebates to certain domestic manufac- 
turers who import specified materials 
for industrial purposes. In nearly every 
such instance the entire duty is rebated. 
In 1940 more than £6,000,000 in rebates 
was returned by the Government to the 
importers. 

Some of‘ the suspended duties have 
been removed, but the principle still re- 
mains part of the tariff structure. When 
a suspended duty is provided for, it is 
put into effect by proclamation by the 
Minister of Finance upon the recom- 


‘mendation of the Board of Trade and 


Industries. 

Outstanding changes in the,new act 
concern the duties on the importation 
of typewriters and radios. Typewriters 
were formerly subject to a specific duty 
ranging from 7s to £2 10s., depending 
on weight and width of carriage. Under 
the new law a flat 10-percent ad va- 
lorem duty is imposed on all typewriters, 
the ramifications of weight and width of 
carriage being omitted. Braile typewrit- 
ers are admitted free of duty as was 
the case before the passage of the act. 

The same simplification is made in 
the category of radios. Formerly, there 
were no less than 16 items assessed per 
valve socket at rates varying from 2s 
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3d. to 15s. The present law reduces 
the 16 items to 2 and substitutes an ad 
valorem rate. Radiophonographs are 
now subject to a duty of 20 percent and 
other radios to a duty of 15 percent. In 
1939 the Union of South Africa imported 
from the United States radios and ac- 
cessories valued at nearly £400,000 and 
typewriters valued at more than £75,000. 

There have been considerable changes 
in the types of leather listed in the tar- 
iff, but it does not appear that the duties 
in general are any higher than before. 
Another change is in the duty on wines. 
Still wines between 20 and 50 percent 
proof formerly paid 10s. per imperial 
gallon; the present duty is 12s. The 
duty on sparkling wines was raised from 
19s. to £1, 6s, 6d. per gallon. 

In several cases in the new tariff a 
change from a specific to an ad valorem 
classification is noted. 

Another important section of the new 
law makes detailed provisions for the 
collection of customs at airdromes, and 
maps out a complete set of rules for 
carrying out the technical side of deal- 
ing with airborne commercial inter- 
course. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Canals and Inland Waterways To Be 
Developed.—The future development of 
canals and inland waterways is receiv- 
ing attention in Great Britain. The 
Chairman. of the Grand Union Canal 
Co. has stated that the canal industry 
has not yet recognized that it must 
change its outlook and make available 
to its users an efficient and comprehen- 
sive transport organization and that the 
industry’s activities must not. be con- 
fined only to canal carrying. He pointed 
out the need of remedial measures if a 
number of British canals are to function 
satisfactorily. 

The Grand Union Canal, 280 miles in 
length, links London with the Midlands, 
and is the longest canal in the country. 














en route to Chicago. 


ready for occupancy, he continued. 








Venezuela Has Progressive Airport Program 


“Six new modern airports are included in Venezuela’s program for future 
aviation development of international trade and travel,” said Dr. Francisco 
Sucre, Directors of Communications in the Venezuelan Ministry of Public 
Works, when he arrived recently in Miami aboard the Venezuela Clipper 


“On October 12 our Government opened our first two new airports,” said 
Dr. Sucre. “One is at San Antonio Tachira, near the Colombian border, and 
the other is at Barrancas, on the Orinoco River. These two airports compare 
favorably with any in South America.” 
ports, one at Barcelona on the northern coast and another at La Fria in 
northwestern Venezuela near the Colombian border, will be completed and 


The present program also calls for construction of an airport at Zaraza, 
midway between the Orinoco and the Caribbean, and another at Sta. Elena, 
on the Brazilian border. Work on these will start shortly and should be 
completed by the end of 1945 or the early spring of the following year, Dr. 
Sucre said, adding that construction of these six airports ranks Venezuela 
as a leading South American country in promotion of air travel. 


Within 3 or 4 months two new air- 
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Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION, HAITI 


The total number of passenger cars 
(including private and Government, 
public cars, and 4-wheeled cycle cars) in 
operation in Haiti on January 1, 1944, 
was 1,446. There were 644 trucks (in- 
cluding automotive fire-fighting appara- 
tus, sprinklers, and street cleaners) ; 170 
busses (all public conveyances seating 8 
or more passengers); 1 trailer; and 57 
motorcycles and 3-wheeled vehicles. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES LICENSED IN KENYA 


The total number of vehicles licensed 
in Kenya, British East Africa, during 
1943 was 3,349, according to the Kenya 
Transport Licensing Board’s annual re- 
port, states the European press. Ap- 
proximately 3,850 vehicles were licensed 
during 1942. 


Moror-VEHICLE POTENTIAL, U. S.S. R. 


Estimates have placed the immediate 
post-war potential of motor vehicles in 
the Soviet Union at 200,000,000, states 
the European press. 


Chemicals 


ARSENIC SITUATION, Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


Demand for arsenic in the Sao Paulo 
region of Brazil is in excess of 1,000 
metric tons annually, and total Brazilian 
demand is estimated at 1,600 tons per 
annum. In the past, domestic production 
has supplied from 45 to 65 percent of the 
total demand. Between 60 and 65 per- 
cent of this production has been con- 
sumed in the Sao Paulo district. Addi- 
tional requirements were supplied before 
1941 by imports from Sweden, Japan, 
Belgium, and Germany. 

Consumption dropped sharply in 1942 
and 1943 because of the cutting off of 
imports from European sources and the 
short supply in the United States. Inas- 
much as no imports were received in 
these 2 years and domestic production 
during this period was below normal, 
arsenic was in short supply. The present 
situation shows considerable improve- 
ment because of the quantities imported 
this year from the United States and 
Peru. 

The two principal sources of this ma- 
terial in the Sao Paulo industrial region 
are mines in the State of Minas Gerais 
which produce white arsenic from the 
arsenical pyrites obtained as a residue 
in their production of gold. A third mine 
in Minas Gerais is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

Arsenic is one of the principal elements 
used in the control of the sauva ant and 
is employed in Sao Paulo in the prepara- 
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tion of an arsenic-sulfur mix for formi- 
cidal purposes. This material often is 
prepared by farmers, but it also is manu- 
factured by a number.of firms in the 
region. 

In smaller quantities, arsenic is used in 
the production of arsenate of lead, alu- 
minum, and calcium, and by the glass in- 
dustry. Some is consumed in making 
cattle dips and pharmaceutical and 
veterinary preparations. 

It is.estimated that 40 percent of the 
total consumption of arsenic is sold di- 
rectly to farmers. About 25 percent is 
used in the manufacture of prepared 
formicides and 20 percent in the pro- 











Chile: Rabbits and Hares for 
Export or for Hats 


Three facts remain undisputed in 
Chile: Rabbits have been plaguing 
farmers; the skins are valuable to 
the flourishing hat-manufacturing 
industry in Chile; trappers must be 
assured a legitimate gain ‘(says a 
recent article in the magazine Agri- 
culture in the Americas, published 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture). 

Hence, considerable stir was 
caused among hat manufacturers 
in Chile by the recent announce- 
ment that the exportation of rab- 
bit and hare skins from Chile 
would again be permitted. Hat 
manufacturers called to the atten- 
tion of the Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce the importance of 
the hat industry to the country, 
with its last year’s domestic sales 
of $9,375,000 and its estimated ex- 
ports for next year of over $2,000,- 
000. They stated that skins for 
the making of hats were in such 
short supply that iast year as many 
as 750,000 skins had to be imported, 
and that a previous agreement had 
been made that no exports would 
be permitted as long as the indus- 
try paid over 2.09 cents per skin, 
a price which it was at that time 
paying. 

At a meeting arranged between 
Government officials, hat manu- 
facturers, exporters, farmers, and 
trappers, the agreement was 
reached that local manufacturers 
would have first chance at the 
skins offered on the market but 
that they must turn over for export 
any surpluses that might arise. 
As an immediate result, the price 
offered by the Central Purchasing 
Office of the hat industry for rabbit 
and hare skins became 2.8 cents 
for rabbit skins and 3.75 cents for 
hares (winter quality). 
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duction of arsenates. The glass industry 
and the manufacture of pharmaceutica] 
and veterinary preparations account for 
the remainder. Attempts during the 
period of short supply to substitute for 
arsenic a domestically manufactured 
formicide, carbon bisulfide, were only 
partially successful. 

Future possibilities for United States 
arsenic in this market depend on the 
extent to which Brazilian production can 
meet domestic demand and on the price. 


FERTILIZER- REQUIREMENTS, Mapras, Inpra 


The fertilizer factory to be established 
in Madras, India, will use hydroelectric 
power from the proposed Machkand 
project, according to an Indian technical 
publication. Charcoal may be used, 
however, if power is not available by 
the time the factory starts operations. 

Madras normally imports 36,000 tons 
of ammonium sulfate annually, but fu- 
ture consumption is estimated at 100,- 
000 tons. 


INDIAN TaR ACIDS SUITABLE FOR 
ADHESIVES 


Experiments conducted at the Indian 
Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
indicate that tar acids of domestic origin 
are suitable for the manufacture of resin 
adhesivés, says the foreign press. Im- 
ported adhesives for the production of 
high-grade plywood are in short supply 
in India. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE ALLOTMENT INCREASED, 
New ZEALAND 


The 1944-45 allotment of superphos- 
phate, or its equivalent in serpentine 
superphosphate, will be increased by 
132,000 tons cover the preceding year, the 
New Zealand Minister of Agriculture has 
announced. 

This amount represents a 20-percent 
increase over the 28 percent adopted 
as a wartime necessity. Dairy farmers 
will receive 80,000 tons, and the re- 
mainder will be used for special pur- 
poses and as additional fertilizer for an- 
nual crops. Lack of shipping has been 
the principal difficulty in importing fer- 
tilizers, it was stated. 

During the 1944-45 season, 4 hundred- 
weight of organic fertilizer, or 5 hun- 
dredweight of serpentine superphos- 
phate, per acre, will be allocated to 
orchards. 


PERUVIAN FORESTRY OFFICE TO 
ASSIST FARMERS 


Growers of barbasco and cube in the 
Lagunas and Jeberos districts of Peru 
will receive assistance with technical and 
marketing problems from the Intenden- 
cia Forestal del Oriente (Forestry Office 
of Eastern Peru), says the foreign press. 

Other tropical agricultural products 
receiving the attention of the Interdencia 
Forestal include plants for medicinal 
uses and for the extraction of dyes. 
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Coal 


ICELAND’S Hot SPRINGS HEAT HOMES 


The heating of houses in Reykjavik, 
Iceland, with water piped from hot 
springs 14 kilometers distant is credited 
with a saving of 13,000 tons of coal from 
December 1, 1943, to May 14, 1944. 

The hot-water heating system is used 
in 2,435 of the 2,780 buildings in 
Reykjavik. 


Construction 


HovusING PROJECT, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUND- 
LAND 


To alleviate the serious housing short- 
age in St. John’s, Newfoundland, provi- 
sion has been made by the Government 
for the incorporation of the St. John’s 
Housing Corporation and for the acquisi- 
tion of land in the housing area north 
of the city. The actual building of 
houses on a large scale is not expected 
to begin until the spring of 1945, but the 
corporation plans to assemble the neces- 
sary materials during the coming winter. 

In addition to building houses for low- 
income groups on terms up to 25 years, 
with interest at 4 percent or under, land 
also is to be made available at a moderate 
price to persons who wish to build their 
own homes. 


New BANK BUvILDING, DaAvip, PANAMA 


Construction of a building in David, 
Panama, to house the new branch of the 
Banco Nacional, was expected to begin 
in December. 

The decision of the Government on the 
need of the branch bank was based on 
the rapid increase in the city’s population 
and the importance of Chiriqui Province 
as an agricultural center. 


PROJECTED HOUSING, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The expenditure of £4,000,000 before 
June 1945 on the erection of subeconomic 
houses in the Union of South Africa 
has been authorized by the National 
Housing Commission, the foreign press 
reports. 

Cities are being encouraged to start 
work immediately, and further restric- 
tions on private building are planned 
to free material for the execution of this 
program. 

Priority in the issuance of permits is 
to be given to returned soldiers. 


Hovusinc, NORTHERN IRELAND, U. K. 


A report on housing in Northern Ire- 
land presented to the Parliament shows 
that 230,000 houses are in need of re- 
pairs and that there is a need for 100,000 
new homes. 

The opinion is expressed that while 
new, permanent, housing should be lo- 
cated on new sites where a modern lay- 
out is possible, it would be advantageous 
to build temporary houses quickly on 
blitzed sites where services are already 
available. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


Post-War NEED FOR HOUSEHOLD APPLI- 
ANCES, EIRE 


The need for electrical appliances of 
all kinds in Eire is expected to be large 
after the war when it is possible to carry 
out expansion plans of the Government, 
according to the foreign press. The Elec- 
tricity Supply Board, having a monopoly 
of the sale of electric power in the coun- 
try, has an effective organization to fos- 
ter and encourage its wider use. Before 
the war the Board mantained showrooms 
in the principal cities and towns where 
a wide range of electrical goods was kept 
on display. The Board also employs a 
skilled staff to carry out most of the 
work on large wiring contracts. 

Pre-war imports of electrical appli- 
ances were received largely from Canada 
and Great Britain, although Germany 
dominated the market for lower-priced 
items. Considerable quantity of mer- 
chandise was stocked, such as electric 
cookers and washing machines. The 
majority of householders prefer to rent 
electric stoves from the Board, although 
they may be purchased. Since increased 
consumption of electricity has had to be 
discouraged for several years, Many 
houses and other buildings have far 
fewer electrical installations than their 
owners or occupants desire, and there is 
a large market for electric kettles, heat- 
ers, irons, and other household ap- 
pliances. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SITUATION, ICELAND 


A Government board in charge of elec- 
trical affairs in Iceland has announced 
that 90,372 of Iceland’s population of 
125,000 are now supplied with electricity. 
By 1960, it is estimated that 85 percent of 
the population will be supplied with 
electric power. 
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Installation of a new 550-kilowatt tur- 
bine at the Ljosafoss power plant has in- 
creased capacity to a total of 14,300 kilo- 
watts. A loss of approximately 30 per- 
cent is charged to inadequate transmis- 
sion lines to Reykjavik. The cost of 
plant expansion is reported at 6,000,000 
erowns, and 17,000,000 more are being 
spent on increased wiring in Reykjavik. 

An additional turbine is said to be 
needed at Ljosafoss, including a new 
dam, penstock, and transmission lines. 
A Diesel plant or a steam plant has been 
recommended to handle expansion until 
further steps can be taken in hydroelec- 
tric development. 

Turbines have arrived for an 8,000,000- 
crown hydroelectric plant at Skeidfoss 
near Siglufjorour. 


POWER PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
KENYA 


A new power station is being built 
near Ruiri, some 20 miles north of 
Nairobi, Kenya, by the East Africa Power 
& Lighting Co., the foreign press reports. 


PANAMANIAN IMPORTS 


Imports into Panama under the classi- 
fication of machinery and electrical 
equipment decreased in value to $156,754 
in August 1944 from $251,292 in July 
1944 and $218,088 in August 1943. 


POWER CONSUMPTION FURTHER RE- 
STRICTED, BARCELONA, SPAIN 


Further restrictions on the consump- 
tion of electric power in the Barcelona 
district of Spain have been found neces- 
sary because of a decreased supply of 
water. 

Reductions, effective October 7, 1944, 
are to be 35 percent for private, commer- 
cial, and public lighting; 20 percent for 
electric power and heating for industrial 
and commercial purposes; and 15 per- 
cent for the public services of urban 
transportation. 

Infractions of regulations are to be 
punished by the discontinuance of elec- 
tric power for a period to be fixed by a 
special technical delegation. 

Periodic check-ups on consumption 
will be made to discover whether the 
proper percentage of reduction is being 
maintained compared with electric 
power consumed in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Tea 


TEA PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazil produces about 350 tons of tea 
annually. Production is concentrated in 
the Oure Preto region of Minas Gerais 
and in the costal region of Sao Paulo. 

Although production of tea in Brazil 
exceeds requirements, small amounts are 
imported. In 1942, about 39,000 pounds 
were imported and in 1943 imports 
totaled approximately 26,000 pounds. 

Exports of tea from Brazil totaled 
448,107 pounds in 1942 and 223,027 
pounds in 1943. 
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inhabitants. 


more than 20,000,000 carats.) 





Diamonds for Sugar and a Smoke 


The Japanese are asking the populace of the Netherlands Indies to turn 
in their diamonds for extra rations of sugar and tobacco, and other “special 
favors.” These diamonds are needed for the rapid expansion of the muni- 
tions industry, if one is to believe the Domei (Japanese) News Agency report. 
The Military Administration at Bandjermasin, on Borneo, has also been 
ordered to buy up at “market prices” all diamonds owned by the local 


According to experts of the Far Eastern diamond trade in Melbourne, 
Australia, the entire diamond production of Borneo is negligible in world 
figures. The most important diamond center on the island is Martapura, 
a small town a few miles east of Bandjermasin, the big East Indies rubber 
center. Martapura diamonds, they said, are inferior in color but of reason- 
able quality. Highest production averaged about 10,000 carats a year before 
the beginning of the war in the Pacific. 
comparison with the world production of diamonds in Allied hands. (Last 
year, for example, the diamond trading companies of London alone handled 


Netherlands authorities have suggested that the new “drive” and the deci- 
sion to buy up ornamental diamonds may forecast another large-scale pillag- 
ing campaign on the part of the Japanese rulers. The inflationary circulation 
of paper money by the Japanese military, they point out, has forced the 
people of Borneo to hoard all jewels, anda especially diamonds. 


This production is insignificant in 























While the Brazilian Government is 
lending technical and financial asistance 
to tea growers it is believed that when 
the war ends production will be limited 
to near consumption levels. Brazilians 
are not heavy tea drinkers, and the Gov- 
ernment is more interested in finding 
export markets for mate than for tea. 


CUBAN COFFEE CROP 


Harvesting of the 194445 coffee crop 
in Cuba, which started in August, has 
been slow. By the end of September only 
about 3,836 bags of 60 kilograms each 
had been reported, as compared with 
49.842 bags on the corresponding date 
last year. This is attributed to the dry 
weather in Oriente Province last spring 
which retarded the development of the 
crop. 

Latest estimates of the size of the 
1944-45 crop range from 475,00 to 570,000 
bags, compared with 581.034 bags last 
year. Of the new crop, 20 percent will 
be set aside for export instead of 30 per- 
cent as in the past 2 years. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE RECEIPTS 


The usual seasonal decline in coffee re- 
ceipts was noted in September at Guaya- 
quil and Manta, Ecuador’s principal cof- 
fee-shipping ports. Only 13,500 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each) of coffee were 
received in Guayaquil in September, as 
compared with 15,009 quintals in the 
preceding month. Exports, however 
continued on the same heavy scale from 
stocks on hand. 

Exports of coffee from Guayaquil and 
Manta in September totaled 21,985 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds), according to an unofficial 
source. 

The demand for Ecuardoran coffee on 
the United States market continued good 
throughout September, the better grades 
being quoted at between 10 and 102 
cents per pound, c. and f. New York 
and/or New Orleans, as compared with 
9% and 914 cents in August. Domestic 
prices improved during September be- 
cause of the decline in receipts and the 


necessity for exporters to purchase large 
quantities to fulfill their foreign commit- 
ments. While most of the coffee ex- 
ported during September went to the 
United States, small amounts were re- 
ported to Chile and Curacao. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM GUATEMALA 


Exports of coffee from Guatemala from 
September 9 to September 30, 1944 
totaled 43,855 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
compared with 36,076 bags in the cor- 
responding period of 1943, according to 
the Central Coffee Office of Guatemala. 

In the 1943-44 quota year, October 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1944, 830,606 bags 
of coffee were exported from Guatemala, 
of which 687,553 bags consisted of quota 
coffee and 143,053 bags were “reserve”’. 

Coffee of the quota for the United 
States awaiting shipment in ports on 
October 1, 1944, the end of the quota 
year, totaled 5,795 bags. 


COFFEE EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


At the close of the official coffee-ship- 
ping season in Nicaragua on September 
30, 1944, a total of 666 bags, of 60 kilo- 
grams each, remained for shipment in 
Corinto, the principal port of export. 
It is believed that this remaining total 
will be included in the Nicaraguan quota 
for the coffee-shipping season from Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, to September 30, 1945. 

A total of 223,370 bags of coffee was 
exported during the Nicaraguan coffee- 
shipping season from October 1, 1943 to 
September 30, 1944, an increase of 15 
percent, compared with the 194,093 bags 
exported during the 1942-43 season. 

An estimated 4,964 bags of coffee is 
reported to be in the interior, most of 
which is expected to remain in the coun- 
try for domestic consumption. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON Pack, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The salmon pack in British Columbia, 
Canada, which amounted to 1,063,299 
48-pound cases as of October 14, 1944, 
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was the smallest for that date in the 
past 5 years. On the corresponding date 
in 1943 the pack totaled 1,139,351 cases. 


Grain and Products 
ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 


Because of a winter drought, which 
was almost as serious as that of 1916, 
the wheat yield for the current crop year 
in Argentina is expected to be materially 
reduced. The drought was broken some- 
what in September, and the crop was 
expected to recover to some extent. 

The volume of grain exports continues 
low. The purchase by United States im- 
porters of 300,000 metric tons of corn in 
July, August, and September was the 
first sizable exportation of corn in 3 or 
4 years. An agreement was reached in 
June for the sale to Spain of 1,000,000 
metric tons of wheat in exchange for 
Spanish iron and steel. After allow- 
ances for exports, domestic requirements 
for feed, seed, and other domestic uses, 
the exportable surplus was estimated 
by the Argentine Government at 4,544- 
044 metric tons of wheat and 4,863,998 
metric tons of corn. The estimates of 
sown acreages for the new crop year, 
1944-45 are: Wheat, 6,226,600 hectares: 
oats, 2,008,700 hectares; barley, 708,517 
hectares; and rye, 1,616,900 hectares. 
The estimate for wheat represents a re- 
duction of 8.6 percent compared with 
last year. 

There was a marked increase in ship- 
ments of flour in the first 8 months of 
the year over the corresponding period 
last year. 


CANADIAN MILL PRODUCTION 


Production of wheat flour in Canada 
during the crop year 1943-44 (August 
1943 through July 1944) totaled 25,288,- 
877 barrels, compared with 23,590,516 
barrels during the preceding crop year, 
according to preliminary estimates by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A 
summary of mill production of wheat 
flour, oatmeal, rolled oats, corn flour and 
meal, and mill feeds, for the first 2 
months of the current crop year, is given 
in the accompanying table. Exporta- 
tion of wheat flour in these 2 months of 
1944 totaled 1969,145 barrels as com- 
pared with 1,995,485 barrels in the cor- 
responding months of 1943. 


Mill Production 





Iten August September 


rrels of 146) pounds 2, 015, 866 1, 972, 621 

| pound R51. 142 O83, 365 
14. 810, 364 1, 420, 571 
ern flour and mea! do 41,114 115, 600 
M illfeed on 66, SOM 65, 053 





PERUVIAN GRAIN SITUATION 


A yield of 890,300 sacks (of 100 kilo- 
grams each) of rice is expected for the 
present crop year in Peru. Although 
over-all supplies are in excess of esti- 
mated normal requirements, rice is be- 
ing imported for Government account 
from Chile to the extent of 54,000 sacks 
and from Ecuador to the extent of 46,000 
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sacks. It is estimated that this will leave 
qa carry-over of 65,900 bags for 1945, 
compared with a carry-over of 68,400 
for 1944. The imported rice is stated to 
pe of white medium grade. 

The demand for wheat in Peru has 
peen increased by higher purchasing 
power, and it is estimated that Peru’s 
import requirements in 1945 will be be- 
tween 140,000 and 150,000 metric tons. 
This will be acquired from Argentina 
and Australia if carriers are available. 
Normal domestic production of wheat in 
Peru is about 110,000 tons, and the pres- 
ent condition of the crop indicates satis- 
factory development. A new flour mill 
is expected to be completed and in op- 
eration by the close of 1944. 

Prospects are favorable for a large 
crop of barley in 1944. A full corn crop 
is anticipated in the Casma and Huermey 
Valleys, but to the south, in the Tacna 
area, extensive replanting has been nec- 
essary because of attack by birds. 


1942-43 Crop AREAS, CHILE 


Of the total land area of Chile, 26.32 
percent, or 19,522,257 hectares (1 hec- 
tare—2.471 acres), are considered as ag- 
ricultural lands. The areas sown to the 
principal grain crops during the census 
and crop year 1942-43 were as follows, 
according to preliminary statistics of the 
1942-43 Chilean census of agriculture: 


Hectares 

Wheat--_-- — See. 
Oats... seo tien Ti ie aa 
Barley -_-_- scl aiacagitpigrteckia 4 --- 49,344 
Orn... na i ND a epee haha 57,372 
OE ree in we dene ahaa , 28, 429 
I decile 3 wna cn noob do we gap aes a mhia ee entis cp 9, 587 
ee 


The census data for semipermanent 
crops lists the following area as being 
devoted to artificial pastures during the 
same year: 


Hectares 

Alfalfa —__ - 106, 339 
Clover min ee ‘a 403, 034 
Grass (orchard) __-- 497, 362 
Grass (velvet) 88, 750 
Rye grass chine cette 11,112 
Forage mixtures_- 211, 638 
Total ¥ 1, 318, 235 


Vegetables and Products 


PoTATO CROP, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
CANADA 


Of the 14,500 acres of potatoes entered 
as certified seed in Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, 13,855 acres, or 96 percent, 
passed final field inspection. More than 
half the acreage was planted to Irish 
Cobblers, and the yield of this variety is 
estimated at 255 bushels per acre. 


Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


BrazIL—Goop MARKET FOR PARAFFIN WAX 


A good market for paraffin wax exists 
in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and, in 
view of needs of war-born industries, the 
demand for this product is expected to 
increase, For the first time since the 
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war began, adequate supplies are avail- 
able at a price which is considered nor- 
mal. 

Average annual consumption of par- 
affin wax in the State is approximately 
550 metric tons, of which about 25 per- 
cent goes to match manufacturers and 
20 percent to manufacturers of water- 
proofed textile products. Smaller per- 
centages are consumed in several other 
industries. 

The candlemaking industry formerly 
was one of the most important users of 
paraffin wax in Sao Paulo, but stearin is 
now a substitute in most cases. The 
local wine industry is small and requires 
little paraffin for waxed containers, but 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul requires 
considerable quantities for lining casks 
and barrels for shipment. : 

Manufacturers of floor wax are good 
potential consumers of paraffin wax be- 
cause the parquet flooring used there 
requires a heavy wax base. Since the 
war, manufacturers of floor wax have 
found domestic ingredients to replace 
paraffin. 

Normally, the United States supplied 
Sao Paulo with about 99 percent of its 
paraffin wax. While imports were scarce 
or entirely unavailable, various substi- 
tutes were introduced. The most com- 
mon of these was carnauba, used in 
waterproofing canvas and other textile 
products, whereas stearin was employed 
for making floor wax, safety matches, 
and candles. Substitutes were not 
always of standard quality, however, and 
there seems little doubt that a préference 
for paraffin exists. 


ROSIN CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


The Sao Paulo area is Brazil’s princi- 
pal rosin-consuming center. Consump- 
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tion amounts to 6,000 to 7,000 metric tons 
annually, and imports averaged about 
6,400 tons in 1938-43. The United States 
has been the principal source of these 
imports. In 1938, 1939, and 1940, small 
quantities of rosin were imported into the 
Sao Paulo district from Germany, Nor- 
way, and Portugal. Since that time the 
United States has been the sole supptier. 

Rosin is used in Sao Paulo as well as 
throughout Brazil principally in the 
manufacture of soap. Substantial 
quantities also are consumed by the 
paper industry for sizing preparations 
and in varnish manufacture. Soap pro- 
duction accounts for approximately 45 
percent of the total consumption, fol- 
lowed by the paper industry which con- 
sumes about 25 percent, and varnish 
manufacture about 10 percent. The 
preparation of disinfectants, glues, and 
adhesives, and miscellaneous uses ac- 
count for the remainder. Consumption 
in other districts in Brazil follows sub- 
stantially the same pattern as in the Sao 
Paulo area. Grade K wood rosin is the 
principal type consumed; grade K gum 
rosin is next in importance. 

Stocks of rosin have been normal or 
better than normal since the first half 
of 1943. Consumption has shown a 
tendency to increase and it is expected 
that this upward trend will continue with 
the expansion of consuming industries. 
Attempts have been made to produce 
rosin and rosin substitutes in Brazil, par- 
ticularly in 1942 when imports were cut 
sharply because of the difficult shipping 
situation, but these efforts had littie suc- 
cess and it appears unlikely that large 
scale production will be undertaken in 
the future. Pine trees in the region do 
not produce rosin in commercial quan- 
tities. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


PERUVIAN HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION 


Peruvian production of hides and skins 
during the first 9 months of 1944, say 
reports from the Consorcio de Curtiem- 
bres and the Frigorifico Nacional, was as 
follows: 





Number of pieces 











. = ots | Produced by 
assific | ] 
Clnmiiention Produced | by other abat- | 
by Frigort- | toirs and | Total 
fico | Sslaughter- 
| | 
| houses 
| ' 
Cattle hides __| 47, 207 | 150, 930 198, 137 
Sheepskins - - 42, 938 | 1 857, 062 1 900, 000 
Goatskins.. - 40 | 1 500, 000 


1 499, 960 | 





1 Since the only available statistics with reference to 
production of sheepskins and goatskins in Peru are those 
from the Frigorifico, which represents only a very small 
percentage of the country’s output, production figures for 
other slaughterhouses, also the totals for each class, have 
been estimated. 


Exports of hides and skins during the 
first three quarters of 1944 amounted to 
926,089 pieces and weighed 590,020 kilo- 
grams. These were distributed as fol- 
lows—cattle hides, 117 pieces, weighing 
1,408 kilograms; skeepskins, 531,178 
pieces, weighing 265,589 kilograms; and 
goatskins, 394,794 pieces, weighing 323,- 
023 kilograms. 


WOMEN’S PLAY SHOES TO BE EXPORTED 
From U. K. 


Low-quality women’s play shoes, stocks 
of which have been frozen in the United 
Kingdom, will be exported to Kenya, 
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Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
the Ministry of Supply—states a Brit- 
ish trade publication. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NATIvE HARDWOOps TESTED IN 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Various hardwoods of British Guiana 
have been tested for the manufacture 
of tool handles, golf clubs, and fishing 
rods. Billiard cues have been made of 
yaruru combined with purpleheart, and 
the results are said to have been good. 
Cricket bats made from yaruru report- 
edly have proved satisfactory. Other 
woods used successfully for similar pur- 
poses are crab wood, mora, and green- 
heart, the latter for fishing rods. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PANAMA’S FOREST RE- 
SOURCES BELIEVED IMPRACTICABLE 


Panama’s forest resources are largely 
unexplored. Trade sources estimate that 
oak and other building timbers in the 
interior are sufficient to supply the 
country’s construction needs but that de- 
velopment of these resources would re- 
quire considerable time. Logging costs 
are prohibitive at present inasmuch as 
roads would have to be built and equip- 
ment imported. The character of the 
streams makes river logging extremely 
difficult. 

It is believed that Panama will con- 
tinue to import most of its lumber needs 
for many years. The United States sup- 
plied 95 percent of these imports before 
the war. 











value it for its fruit, or apple. 


also an article of commerce. 


producers. 





Brazil Enters the Field of Cashew Production 


The production and exportation of cashew nuts has developed in Brazil 
as a result of the war and of lack of transportation facilities from India, 
the world’s leading cashew-nut producer. 

Cashew nuts are native to the northeast coast of Brazil and are being 
produced in commercial quantities in Baia, Pernambuco, Ceara, and other | 
States in the northeastern section of the country. 

While most foreign countries appreciate the cashew for its nut, Brazilians 
This apple is soft, juicy, acid, and highly 
astringent before maturity. The Brazilians eat the fruit raw and also 
make a refreshing beverage known as “cajuada” from it. 
Brazil, wine which contains the characteristic aroma and flavor of the fresh 
fruit is manufactured from the apple. 


United States firms are responsible for some of the development of the 
cashew-nut industry in the northeastern part of Brazil. They are interested 
mainly in the oil that is pressed from the shells. It is reported that a machine 
has been devised whereby the nuts can be shelled mechanically without great 
injury to them and at a much lower cost than by hand shelling. A moderate 
commerce is reported to be developing in cashew-nut shell oil. 

In 1941 Brazil exported 4,000 kilograms of cashew nuts, and in 1942 exports 
rose to 86,460 kilograms, dropping to 39,724 kilograms in 1943. 

Whether the industry will survive in post-war years when other producing 
countries reenter the market is problematical, but if the nuts which are in 
plentiful supply can be economically hulled by machinery and the shells 
utilized for oil, the industry may be in a position to compete with other 


[Readers interested in the cashew are referred to ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY’S 
illustrated article on “India’s Cashew Industry” in the issue of August 8, 1942.] 


In northern 


Preserved fruit in various forms is 
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Metals and 


Minerals 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY IN Brazi, 


The Director of Mineral Production of 
Brazil in a recent press interview ex. 
pressed the belief that although there 
will be a reduction in the majority of 
minerals and metals exportable from 
Brazil, the problem will be solved by 
the country’s increased industrialization, 
Various commissions have been study. 
ing the problem. 

In 1945, when the Volta Redonda Stee] 
Plant is expected to be in operation, an 
impetus will be given to the establish. 
ment of innumerable other special alloy 
and diverse machinery plants. 

The Aluminum Plant in Ouro Preto, 
Minas Gerais, is to be inaugurated, and 
the one in Rodovalho, State of Sao 
Paulo, is already organized and waiting 
for the delivery of machinery. Steps are 
being taken for the establishment of a 
nickel reduction works in Sao Jose de 
Tocantins in the State of Goiaz. 

The production of the new cement 
factories being set up is not expected to 
be adequate to meet the country’s needs, 
The question of a magnesium industry 
has been raised, and the production of 
mineral fertilizers is being studied. 

The Director believes that although 
the industry may suffer a set-back im- 
mediately following the war, it will be- 
gin to prosper soon thereafter, and will 
be more stable when based on the do- 
mestic market of Brazil. 


DISCOVERY OF ASBESTOS DEPOSITS, BRAZIL 


Important asbestos deposits discov- 
ered in the State of Goiaz, Brazil, are 
reported in the Brazilian press. They 
are in an easily accessible area of about 
100 hectares in a place called Araras, 
about 20 kilometers from Morrinhos and 
180 from Goiania. 

The varieties of asbestos include the 
amphibole and the fibrous serpentine 
(chrysotile), in addition to the purest 
and whitest kinds of asbestos with long, 
easily separated fibers, as well as the 
kinds that are less white and pure but 
flexible and easily pulled apart. 


Tin PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Production of tin in China amounted 
to 6,000 tons in 1943, according to a 
statement credited by the foreign press 
to the Chinese National Resources Com- 
mission. 

As a result of the discontinuance of 
the Kunming smelter output in 1944 is 
expected to drop to an estimated 4,000 
tons. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DOCUMENTARY FILMS PRODUCED IN SAO 
PAULO, BRAZIL 


During 1943, the Sao Paulo (Brazil) 
State Department of Press and Propa- 
ganda was responsible for the produc- 
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tion of a number of motion pictures. 
Among these were 12 documentary sub- 
jects and 6 special works of interest. 


MARKET IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Of the total 4,179 motion-picture films 
of all kinds shown in British Columbia, 
Canada, in 1943, 4,122 were of United 
States origin. With few exceptions, all 
United States films are popular in the 
province. A few films are imported from 
Great Britain, the number in 1943 having 
peen 27, and several are imported each 
year from Russia. 

A domestic firm is equipped to produce 
motion-picture shorts, and 23 of these 
were shown in 1943. So far, no domestic 
company produces feature films, but it is 
reported that a company is being organ- 
jzed for this purpose. 

United States films are imported and 
distributed without undue restriction, 
put they are subject to review by the 
Provincial Censor. Few films, except 
horror stories, are entirely rejected, and 
only a relatively small number are cut 
in any way. Of the total number shown 
in 1943, eliminations were made on 19. 

It is thought that in the post-war 
period, United States films in general 
will be popular in British Columbia, 
provided there is in them no implica- 
tion of any sort that might be offensive 
to the prevailing pride in the military 
accomplishments of the Canadian and 
British armed services. 


Two NEw THEATERS SCHEDULED TO OPEN 
IN MEXICO 


It was reported in October that two 
new motion-picture theaters were 
scheduled to open soon in the State of 
Lower California, Mexico. Each of the 
theaters, the Curto Cinema and the Cine 
Lux, will have a seating capacity of at 
least 1,200, which is considerably larger 
than the average seating capacity of the 
existing houses. 


New THEATER COMPLETED IN DAVID, 
PANAMA 


A new motion-picture theater with a 
seating capacity of 1,200 has been com- 
pleted in David, Chiriqui Province, Pan- 
ama, at a cost of $140,000. It was sched- 
uled to be opened in December. 

The building, which is of reinforced 
concrete, occupies one-fourth of a block 
in the center of the city. In addition to 
the theater, it contains five stores on the 
ground level and five apartments on the 
upper floor. 

All modern facilities have been incor- 
porated in the theater itself. It is air- 
conditioned and has indirect lighting 
and good acoustics. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINA’S 1943 OLIVE-O1L OUTPUT 


The relatively new olive-oil industry 
in Argentina made substantial progress 
in 1943, when the total output reached 
169,087 gallons, compared with about 
41,141 gallons in 1942, says the foreign 
press, 
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electric wires. 


experience has shown. 





Russia Makes Stimulating Experiments in Three- 
Dimensional Movies 


Three-dimensional motion-picture photography has made a big step for- 
ward with the perfection of two important techniques by a leading Soviet 
inventor, according to the Soviet press. An improved type of projection 
screen and a more effective method of film exposure were devised by the 
inventor in the course of production of a stereoscopic news reel. 

The news reel, which is called “On the Trail of the Enemy,” depicts the 
effects of the enemy demolition in the suburbs of Leningrad. Actual photo- 
graphing was done at the scene of three battles in the outskirts of the city. 
Audience reaction to the showing of the film was very strong, since, through 
the illusory third dimension, the people seemed to be sitting beneath the 
twisted beams that hung from wrecked buildings or in the very path of falling 


The new screen devised by the inventor is construed of 36,000 very small 
copper wires drawn across a reflecting pearly surface. It makes possible the 
projection of an image which is said to be three times sharper and clearer 
than that obtained on a flat film-screen. 

Stereoscopic photography involves taking simultaneously two separate 
impressions, one for the right eye and one for the left. The “image” picture 
frame within the ordinary film, measuring 22 by 16 millimeters, when divided 
in half, results in a frame 11 millimeters wide and 16 millimeters high. 
Photography work within such a vertical frame is extremely difficult, as 


Therefore, the inventor first reduced the perforated spaces at the edge of 
the film from 4 to 1, thus increasing the emulsified film surface and making it 
possible to obtain two square picture frames, each measuring 16 by 16 milli- 
meters. Covering the top and bottom portions of the frame by strips 2 milli- 
meters wide, he worked predominantly with a horizontal frame measuring 
16 millimeters in width and 12 millimeters in height. 

The inventor is now turning his attention to the reproduction phase of 
photography, and it is expected that in the near future new developments 
will result in greatly improved prints. 

The next major effort of stereoscopic photography will be applied to a 
large-scale artistic filming of Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe.” A _ subtropical 
location near the Black Sea has already been selected. 
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EXPORTS OF OILS, ARGENTINA 


Exports of linseed from Argentina dur- 
ing the period January 1 to June 30, 1944, 
amounted to 163,100 tons, a slight in- 
creased over the 153,600 tons exported in 
the corresponding period of 1943, accord- 
ing to the press. 

In the first 6 months of 1944 Argen- 
tine exports of vegetable oils totaled 
41,100 tons, 8,900 tons less than were ex- 
ported in the similar period of 1943. 


BUTTER-SUBSTITUTE AND LARD SITUATION, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Total annual oleomargarine and vege- 
table-lard consumption in Jamaica is re- 
ported to be 1,600 to 1,800 tons, of which 
40 percent is margarine and 60 percent 
is vegetable lard. The leading producer 
of vegetable lard and butter substitutes 
has ample machinery and equipment to 
supply the present needs of the Island 
for hydrogenation and processing of lard 
substitutes. Imports of lard and butter 
substitutes into Jamaica have fallen off 
recently, and the Island is exporting 
some vegetable lard. 

The production of animal lard in Ja- 
maica is negligible, amounting to only 
about 50 pounds per month, since con- 
sumers prefer vegetable shortening made 
from coconut oil. 

The shortage of coconut oil, as a result 
of damage to coconut production by the 
hurricane in August 1944 probably will 
continue for some time. The total num- 
ber of destroyed trees is officially esti- 
mated at about 41 percent. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF GREASE 


In 1943 Canada imported $6,139 
(Canadian currency) worth of rough 
grease for soaps and oils from Uruguay, 
according to the Dominion press. 


GROUNDNUT PRODUCTION AND CRUSHING, 
CUBA 


The 1943 groundnut crop in Cuba 
amounted to 72,000,000 pounds, states 
the foreign press. Although this was 71 
percent higher than in the preceding 
year and larger than any other crop in 
the history of the Republic, as a result 
of the groundnut expansion program, it 
was still far short of the yield previously 
anticipated. 

The yield per acre for the 1943 crop 
was 700 pounds, or 50 pounds less per 
acre than the normal yield for the coun- 
try. The 1944 plantings are believed to 
equal about 80 percent of the area 
planted in 1943. With a normal yield 
per acre, the groundnut crop for the 
current year should be about 60,000,000 
pounds. 

Crushing of groundnuts from the 1943 
crop began in July 1943 and ended in 
May 1944. Production of oil was esti- 
mated at 17,900,000 pounds, or about 
one-quarter of the entire crop. A higher 
yield might have been possible, it is said, 
if the Spanish type of groundnut had 
reached full maturity and the small 
crushing plants had been equipped for 
maximum recovery. 


Practically all the oil produced in Cuba. 


is refined for use as an edible product, 
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Unusual Items on Display in Geneva’s Watch Show 


Among the many noteworthy items on view in the latest Watch and 
Jewelry Exhibition at Geneva, Switzerland, were the tiniest precision 
watches. In one showcase, for instance, the smallest ball watch was dis- 
played, and in another what was reportedly the most diminutive timepiece 
in the world. The latter comprises 24 parts of inconceivably small size, 
Says a recent press release by the Swiss Official Information Bureau in 
New York. 

Wristlet watches were shown, fitted with pivoting cases which can be 
hidden away in the bracelet. Manufacturers have ingeniously solved the 
technical problems this involves. Another marvel on display was the Atmos 
clock, functioning without human intervention. The slightest variations 
in temperature are sufficient to make it go. Thus a centuries-old dream 
of man has been realized. 

Another Geneva specialty shown was the so-called “perpetual” watch, 
a fine wristlet chronometer which is also self-winding, the process being 
silent and automatic. It does not, however, work on the same principle as 
the Atmos. This chronometer winds itself up by a “retort,” a flat, semiround 
weight which turns on its axle in both directions. One need only wear this 
watch 8 hours a day to avoid having to wind it up. 

A series of traveling clocks was another feature of the exhibition. Some 
were simple alarm clocks, others were fitted with automatic calendars 
barometers, thermometers—in short, with all kinds of useful accessories, 
some of which were even to be found on wristlet, perpetual-calendar, and 
moon chronographs. At the end of each month these timepieces automati- 
cally set themselves to date and, of course, never forget leap years. 

Another sight was the waterproof watch reposing in a bowl of water. The 
waterproofing process, said to have been discovered by one of the Geneva 








firms in 1927, has revolutionized the watchmaking world. 




















replacing vegetable oils formerly im- 
ported; only the foots are utilized for 
industrial purposes. 


GROUNDUNT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
INDIA 


In 1943 the quantity of groundnuts 
exported from India was 330,000 tons, 
compared with 378,700 tons in 1942, says 
the British press. The 1943-44 crop of 
groundnuts is estimated at 3,230,000 tons 
in shell, whereas the 1941-42 crop was 
2,586,000 tons. There has been a steady 
demand for this product, owing to the 
small supplies of copra and some edible 
oilseeds, such as soybeans and cotton- 
seed. 


LINSEED-OIL MANUFACTURE, NEW ZEALAND 


Half of New Zealand’s annual require- 
ments for linseed oil—400,000 gallons— 
in 1944 have already been manufactured 
in that country, says the British press. 


OLIVE-OIL IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Uruguayan imports of olive oil in 1943 
totaled 2 short tons compared with 2,995 
short tons in 1939, states the foreign 
press. The importation of olive oil will 
be resumed only when the Italian in- 
dustry is again able to meet the world 
demand. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CHROME YELLOW SUBSTITUTED FOR ZINC 
CHROMATE, BRAZIL 


Brazilian paint manufacturers are 
substituting chrome yellow for zinc 


chromate as a color pigment. Zinc 
chromate is in strong demand as an in- 
gredient for priming paints with rust- 
inhibitive qualities, and its use is prac- 
tically limited to this purpose. 

Production of zinc chromate by local 
paint factories for their own consump- 
tion is estimated at about 20 tons an- 
nually. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


NEW METHOD OF VALUE TO INDUSTRY, 
U.8.8.R. 


An engineer employed at one of the 
Baker plants in Soviet Russia has intro- 
duced a new method of obtaining a high- 
octane component from _ second-stage 
petroleum products, according to the 
press. Application of the method will 
enable the oil industry to increase sub- 
stantially the production of tractor kero- 
sene and effect a considerable saving in 
ligroine, which at present is used as 
tractor fuel. 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 
VENEZUELA 


Production and exports of crude petro- 
leum in the States of Falcon, Merida, 
Tachira, Trujillo, and Zulia, Venezuela, 
were maintained at an average of 17,- 
000,000 barrels monthly during the third 
quarter of 1944. A subsidiary of a large 
United States company operates in this 
productive area in and around Lake 
Maracaibo. 

Oil is exported chiefly to the nearby 
Dutch islands where important refinery 
installations are located. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


HEVEA-RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN COLOMBIA 


Much progress has been made on the 
program to develop demonstration 
hevea-rubber plantations in Colombia, 
a joint undertaking of the United States 
and Colombian governments. A total of 
1,000 acres had been cleared and 459 
acres planted by the middle of October. 
It is estimated that by the end of 1944 
1,000 acres will have been planted, and 
authoritative sources are confident that 
the rate of progress will be greatly ac- 
celerated in 1945. Work has progressed 
despite almost insurmountable diffi. 
culties. 

This program was instituted in 1949, 
and in that year a survey party consist- 
ing of United States and Colombian 
technicians carried out extensive studies 
in the central, western, and northwest- 
ern parts of Colombia, todetermine 
which areas might be _ suitable for 
hevea-rubber plantations. Following 
the field reconnaissance, an agreement 
pertaining to further cooperative work in 
establishing a rubber-plantation indus- 
try was drawn up and signed by repre- 
sentatives of the respective Governments 
of the United States and Colombia. 

The principal provisions of this agree- 
ment related to collection of hevea seeds, 
cultivation and testing of seedlings, fur- 
nishing of land, labor, and technical aid, 
and releasing of data based on experi- 
ments. One important point also cov- 
ered was that redistribution was to be 
restricted to agencies and governments 
of the Western Hemisphere on a recipro- 
cal basis. A supplementary memoran- 
dum to the agreement, signed in 1943, 
provided for the establishment in the 
best rubber-growing areas of the country 
of three central plantations of 1,250 
acres each for actual field plantings 
which might serve on demonstration and 
propagation centers in the program of 
plantation development. 

As a result of the 1943 agreement, nur- 
series were eStablished at Acandi, Turbo, 
Rio Grande, Apartado, and Villa Ar- 
teaga, and a small quarantine nursery 
was started at Palmira Experiment Sta- 
tion. Work is going forward at each of 
these locations, the major progress hav- 
ing been made at Acandi, Turbo, and 
Villa Arteaga. 

Future developments will be concen- 
trated at Villa Arteaga, which will be 
technical headquarters of the rubber- 
plantation program. Plans call for the 
immediate construction of modest hous- 
ing units and office quarters at that lo- 
cation. Technicians will go out from 
there to supervise activities on the sev- 
eral other plantations. 

Among the many difficulties that faced 
the promoters of the program were lack 
of roads and inadequacy of transporta- 
tion facilities. Selection of sites of 
plantations was based on suitability of 
soil for rubber cultivation, and, in the 
case of several locations, the technicians 
had to go many miles by motor launch, 
on muleback, or on foot. Health and 
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living conditions were generally unfa- 
yorable, and in places where there was 
no skilled labor available, the tech- 
nicians had to train workers. 

Directors of the program are confident 
that the work will go forward much 
more rapidly after new living quarters 
for the staff are built and certain sec- 
tions of roadways are completed. 


Post-WAR PLANS FOR RUBBER INDUSTRY, 
INDIA 


Post-war developments envisioned by 
the government of the State of Travan- 
core, India, include the expansion of the 
rubber-manufacturing industry. Rela- 
tively insignificant amounts of money 
have been expended for this purpose by 
the government during the past several 
years. 

Travancore is the leading 1ubber-pro- 
ducing area in India. 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
U. 8.8. R. 


The relative importance of the role of 
locally produced synthetic rubber in the 
Soviet Union has increased during the 
war, states the foreign press. Produc- 
tion from Soviet plants accounted for 80 
percent of the country’s total rubber 
consumption in 1940, it is said, and the 
third Five-Year Plan, which went into 
operation in 1938, provided for 13 addi- 
tional plants, many of which probably 
have gone into operation since the war 
began. 

Growth of the synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry in the Soviet Union has been 
rapid. Discussions on the subject in 
1926 led to a 5-year period of investiga- 
tion of methods and experiments. By 
1933, three plants were in operation and 
more than 2,600 tons of synthetic rubber 
were produced from butadiene. Output 
totaled 11,000 tons in 1934 and 20,000 tons 
in 1935. In 1936, the introduction of 
emulsion polymerization techniques re- 
sulted in an accelerated rate of cutput. 

Yield of butadiene from alcohol has 
increased rapidly also. In experimental 
operations in 1928, the percentage of 
butadiene amounted to 20. By the latter 
part of 1939, this had been increased to 
40-41. 

In addition to butadiene rubbers, the 
Soviet Union produces a chloroprene 
rubber called Sovprene. By the end of 
1935, four factories were turning out 
tires from this compound. An isoprene 
rubber was in commercial production in 
1940. 


Shipbuilding 


LARGEST SHIP LAUNCHED, ICELAND 


The largest ship to be built in Iceland 
was launched in June in Hafnarfjordur. 
Its capacity is 184 tons, and it is driven 
by a 378-horsepower engine. 


CARGO VESSELS BUILT IN SWEDEN 


The launching in Goteborg, Sweden, of 
the 6,250-ton cargo vessel, Scandinavia, 
Was reported in the European press. 
Practically the whole vessel is welded. 
The propelling machinery, consisting of 
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a single-acting, two-stroke, six-cylinder 
Diesel engine, is estimated to develop a 
speed of 13 knots when fully loaded. 
The keel for a 6,000-ton ore carrier 
has been laid by the same shipbuilder. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CLAY PRODUCTION AND REFINING, INDIA 


The State of Travancore, India, has 
china clay reported to be of high quality 
for paper making and textile sizing. 
Competition with other countries, how- 
ever, in the production of high-class 
porcelain is difficult. 

Government assets in a clay-refining 
and porcelain factory are evaluated at 
$366,000. Expenditures of the State 
for clay mines and refining are estimated 
at $17,000 for 1942-43, $49,000 for 1943- 
44, and $66,000 for 1944-45. 
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EXPORTS FROM URUGUAY 


The quantity and value of exports of 
sand, gravel, stone, and cement in 1943 
from Uruguay to Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, published in the foreign press, with 
figures for 1942 in parentheses, included 
1,438,436 short tons of sand, valued at 
$688,357 (1,444,379, $1,310,865); 77,280 
tons of gravel, $121,800 (57,814, $22,878) ; 
48,433 tons of stone, $77,426 (82,335, 
$42,796); and 10,056 tons of portland 
cement, $217,444 (5,610, $126,776). 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


REDUCED ACTIVITY IN CANADIAN MILLS 


Production of finished cotton fabrics 
in Canada is very low as a result of the 
scarcity of grey goods. 
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Shortage of workers is reflected in re- 
duced activity in cotton mills. In Sep- 
tember only 28,367 bales of cotton were 
opened (the lowest since July 1939) 
compared with 31,471 bales in the pre- 
ceding month and 34,766 bales in Sep- 
tember 1943, states a trade publication. 
This makes a total of 296,983 bales con- 
sumed in the first 9 months of 1944 
compared with 338,381 bales in corre- 
sponding months of last year. 


ACTIVITY IN EGYPTIAN COTTON INDUSTRY 


Egypt’s 1944 cotton crop (ginned) is 
estimated at 4,394,000 cantars (1 cantar 
=99.05 pounds). This total is made up 
of 3,368,000 cantars of long-staple cotton 
over 13g inches (Maarad, Sakel, Amon, 
Karnak, Menufi, and Giza 17); 6,000 
cantars of long-staple, average, over 11%4 
inches; and 1,020,000 cantars of medium 
cotton over 1¥% inches (Ashmuni). The 
preceding crop was estimated at 3,494,- 
392 cantars. 

From September 1 to October 4, 1944, 
50,634 cantars were consumed and 
9,608 exported, as compared with 69,101 
cantars consumed and 285,775 exported 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 

In the first half of September business 
was quiet, but, in the second half, a 
daily turn-over of more than 1,000 bales 
was recorded, chiefly of Karnak, Sakel, 
Giza 7, and Zagora. 


OPERATIONS IN INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


Spain imported 4,191,065 kilograms of 
cotton in August, as compared with 
7,505,817 kilograms during the preceding 
month and 5,069,677 in August 1943. 
This makes a total of 50,233,602 kilo- 
grams for the first 8 months of this year, 
whereas in the corresponding period of 
1943 imports aggregated 58,738,277 kilo- 
grams. 

Because of heavy demand on the do- 
mestic market for finished goods, aver- 
age daily deliveries of raw cotton were 
stepped up to 1,650 bales, from the low 
average deliveries of 575 bales in July. 
This permitted mills to operate at a rate 
of about 60 percent. Supplies of raw 
cotton were so low in September that 
deliveries were restricted to mills work- 
ing on Government orders, with a conse- 
quent reduction in the over-all operating 
rate. 

Early reports indicate that the current 
cotton crop will total about 24,600 bales 
of 220 kilograms each. The 1943 crop 
was estimated at 20,400 bales. 


Silk and Products 


DEVELOPMENT OF SILK INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


Millions of mulberry budded rootstock 
and cuttings were distributed to farmers 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, by the Division of 
Silk Culture. This division also distrib- 
uted 514,515 grams of silkworm eggs to 
3,615 farmers. Last year 223,023 grams 
of eggs were distributed to 1,715 farmers. 

This growth in silkworm culture has 
paralleled expanding spinning facilities 
In 1943 the State had 36 spinning mills 
and 1,381 basins. This year there are 84 
spinning mills and 2,595 basins. The 
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Nortr.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: ( uba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the ( juatemalan 
a. and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes toa 

ollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange Anenst mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | * ory Rate equiva- D 
nual) nual) monthly nei lent in ate 
currency 
Argentina_| Paper peso..| Official A_.._._- 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 4, 1944 
Official B — 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
, Bid aa 4.94 4.94 4.94 | 4.94 2024 | Do 
| Free market. . 4. 06 4.0450) 4.03 2482 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano_-_.} Controlled. : 46. 46 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Nov. 7, 1944 
| Curb aot 49. 66 45.42 50. 00 56. 50 .0177 | Do. 
Brazil _ - Cruzeiro '___| Official itis ‘ 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
Free market--.- : 19. 64 19. 63 19. 565 | 19. 50 . 0513 Do 
Special free market.__- 20. 52 20. 43 20. 30 20. 00 0500 | Do. 
Chile......| Peso__. -| Special. ‘ E 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 0516 | Oct. 7, 1944 
+ Export draft __- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market........... 31.75 32. 37 31. 69 31.70 0315 Do. 
i Oe ty : 31.13 31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia o- 00... Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 Do, 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb... m 1.77 1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
CostaRica_.| Colon Uncontrolled. 5.71 5. 65 5.6776) 5.70 1754 | Oct. 31,1944 
Controlled... 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Cuba__....| Peso . Free 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Sept. 23, 1944 
Ecuador___| Sucre Central Bank (official). 14. 39 14.10 14.10 14.10 0709 | Sept. 26, 1944 
Honduras _| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 4902 | Sept. 30, 1944 
Mexico____| Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Sept. 30, 1944 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Oct. 14, 1944 
Curb 5. 16 5.76 | 6.10 1639 Do. 
Paraguay _| Paper peso Official 333.00 3333.00 
Guarani ¢ _ 3. 10 3. 10 3. 09 . 3236 Do. 
Peru | Sol Free A 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 6. 50 1538 Do. 
Salvador Colon.... ae é 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 . 4000 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Uruguay-__| Peso Controlled sd 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 | Oct. 31,1944 
Free 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 §263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled ; 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3, 35 . 2085 | Sept. 5, 1944 
Free. : 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
? Disvonibilidades proprias (private funds). 
3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina, 





State now has 10 dryers instead of only 1 


] I. $e 
inah-aneer. Wool and Products 


Woo. MARKET SLOw, EIRE 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS OF Rayon Goons, BRITISH GUIANA 


The market for domestic fleece and 
pulled wools in Eire was very slow dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1944. At various 
levels of production, traders showed a 
reluctance to purchase domestically pro- 
duced materials at the prevailing high 
prices because they felt that should an 
early victory in Europe restore import 
trade in merino wool and products, the 
sales possibilities of many of the coarser 
materials made from Irish wools would 
be seriously affected. As of September 
30, stocks of unsold wool totaled 3,065,000 
pounds (washed), not including stocks 
held by mills. 

A preliminary estimate issued by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce 
places Eire’s 1944 sheep population at 
2,639,000 head compared with 2,560,800 
in 1943. 


During the first 6 months of this year 
British Guiana imported 497,000 square 
yards of rayon piece goods, states a Brit- 
ish publication. 


RAYON INDUSTRY 


Supplies of rayon yarn in the United 
Kingdom during September were not 
sufficient to fill the demand. This short- 
age had no serious results, however, in- 
asmuch as looms were unable to run full 
time because of labor shortages. Manu- 
facturers concentrated on Government 
orders and utility fabrics for the domes- 
tic trade. 

Export demand exceeded the limited 
available production. The industry 
showed an active interest in the pros- 
pects of increased facilities for develop- 
ment of nonutility cloths for post-war 
foreign and domestic markets. Ship- 
ments during September were directed 
primarily to Empire markets to fill ur- 
gent needs. 


PERUVIAN WOOLEN TRADE 


The value of woolen textiles imported 
by Peru during the first 6 months of 1944 
is reported at $555,786 (United States 
currency) as compared with imports 
valued at $682,528, in the corresponding 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
jstration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 








Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product pyblica- 
tion 
GL ul 
, $44 
Arrow &— Batteries Oct. 24 


21—Vehicles of all kinds, 
manual, animal, mechani- 
cal or aviatorial traction. 
17-——-Oils Do. 
Bufalo -—Machines (except agri- Do 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial purposes. 
Yankee 21—-Vehicles of all kinds, Do 
manual, animal, mechani- 
cal or aviatorial traction 
39—Articles of rubber or Do. 
gutta-percha (not includ- 
ed in other classes.) 
Excelsior 44—-Cigarettes Do 
Si-Zal §2—Articles of animal and Do 
vegetable substances not 
included in other classes. 


Vanafigol 3-Pharmaceutical prepara- Do 
tion. 
Belgastro do ro 
Glucomax do Do 
Neomoroly! do 4 
Endovanol do Do 
Figovanol do Do. 
Fifth Avenue. 8—Precision, scientific (in- Do. 


cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 

44— Rugs, carpets and cloths 
made of cotton, wool, hair, 
natural or artificial silk for 
floors and walls (tapes- 
try). Linoleum and oil- 
cloths for the same pur- 
poses (except those for 
medical and surgical pur- 
poses ° 

10—-Woolen and metal fur 
niture upholstered or not 
except for office and tech- 
nical uses). Mattresses, 
pillows, covers and quilts 
for beds and furnitures. 


Florida I—Paints De. 

Zyklon B 2—Insecticides and disin- Do. 
fectants 

Opoflorina 3—-Chemical substances Oct. 25 


and other preparations 
for use in medicine and in 
pharmacy. Vaccines and 
biocultures for use in 
medicine and in phar- 


macy. 

Opilamil 3—A pharmaceutical and Do. 
medical product. 

Viuran do Do 

Ribar 3—A pharamaceutical prod- Oct. 28 
uct. 

Studio Azul 60—Other articles, not speci- | Nov. 7 
fied in previous classes 

Polivan 3--A pharmaceutical prepa- Do 
ration. 

Moonlight is—Perfumes and scented Do, 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes, Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. \ 
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Trade-Mark Applications 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1944 

Plaza 44—Tobacco and tobacco | Nov. 7 


manufacturers and smok- 
ers’ articles (except paper). 

Printex ... 1—Chemical substances Do. 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, anal- 
yses, research, photog- 
raphy and as anticorro- 
sives. 

Sinatra___- 48—Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs -and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 


Sulfacilina. 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- | Do. 
ration. 

Braigte &—Automobiles. _- Do. 

Jaguar. . 6—Machines (except agri- | Do. 


cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial purposes. 


Bromeina 3—A pharmaceutical prod- | Do. 
uct. | 

Filodrenil 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- Do. 
ration. 

Pancorio 3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct. | 





Guatemala.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 


cial. Opposition must be filed within’ 


40 days from the date of first publica- 
tion: 





date of first 


Prade-mark publication 


Class No. and product 


Rirds Eye 46-—-F oodstuffs Nov. 15, 1944 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 
| publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Product 


194 
ad 
Varechol....| Drugstore and chemical | Nov 6 
product. | 
Naval Paints and varnishes | Nov 8 
Windsor | Perfumery and toilet Do. 








Three highways have been completed 
in Sikang Province, Free China; one to 
Chinghai Province, 497 miles in length, 
is under construction, states the foreign 
press. 








months of 1943. In the first half of 
1942, imports were valued at $288,980. 

Imports of woolen manufactured 
goods were valued at $175,868 in the first 
half of 1944, as against $127,974 in 1943 
and $85,932 in 1942. 

Exports of alpaca, sheep, and huarizo 
wools amounted to 3,406 metric tons, 
valued at $1,731,114 in the first 6 months 
of 1944. Exports totaled 2,150 tons val- 
ued at $1,302,070 in the period January 


to June 1943 and 1,938 tons, valued at 
$876,568, in the first half of 1942. 


PRODUCTION FOR EXPORT RESUMED IN U. K. 


The Board of Trade in the United 
Kingdom recently announced a decision 
allowing manufacturers to resume pro- 
duction of wool cloth and blankets for ex- 
port to the Western Hemisphere. Lift- 
ing of the 16-month ban, during which 
time production for export had been 
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limited to hand-woven tweeds for the 
United States market, will give exporters 
the liberty of sending cloth exports into 
Central and South American markets, as 
well as to the United States. The Board 
has specifically requested that exporters 
spread their trade as widely as possible 
to avoid undue concentration of supplies 
in one or two markets. 


CARPET INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The carpet industry in the United 
Kingdom is receiving a small amount of 
wool, estimated to equal no more than 
10 percent of pre-war consumption. A 
report from Bradford stated that the 
first shipment of wool carpets from that 
point to the United States since 1942 was 
made during the first week of October, 
but did not indicate whether the ship- 
ment consisted of newly made merchan- 
dise or of unfrozen stocks. (FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 18, 1944.) 

Many British manufacturers are re- 
ported to feel that any attempt to pro- 
duce carpets in standard pre-war quali- 
ties would be impractical at this time— 
first, because no jute has been released 
for carpet weaving, and, second, because 
East India wools, which formed an im- 
portant part of pre-war production, con- 
tinue in short supply. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
SIsAL Exports, HAITI 


Exports of sisa] from Haiti in the first 
three quarters of 1944 amounted to 
6,238,064 kilograms, compared with 
8,093,639 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1943 . 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


During the first 8 months of 1944, im- 
ports of tobacco and manufactures into 
Argentina totaled 6,236 tons, valued at 
14,970,000 pesos, as compared with 5,539 
tons, valued at 10,710,000 pesos during 
the corresponding period last year. 


TOBACCO SITUATION IN BAHIA, BRAZIL 


Although the growing crop of tobacco 
in Bahia, Brazil, was still estimated in 
September between 300,000 and 350,000 
bales of 75 kilograms each, it was stated 
that October rains might bring the crop 
to 400,000 bales. 

Export of Bahia tobacco in September 
amounted to 43,935 bales of 75 kilograms 
each compared with 51,126 bales in the 
preceding month and 29,666 bales in Sep- 
tember 1943. Spain took the bulk of the 
September shipments in both years. 

Stocks on hand in the city of Bahia 
at the end of September 1944 totaled 
217,313 bales, as compared with 170,781 
on the corresponding date in 1943. 

Under the provisions of two orders of 
the Federal Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization, the Tobacco Institute has 
put into effect the new price list of 
packed tobacco, that is, minimum selling 
prices for exports, per arroba of 15 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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(Developments communicated to the Trade 
Controls Unit up to Monday, November 27, 
1944) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin and Trade Relations Supple- 
ment: 


No. 583—Current Export Bulletin No. 
212, November 22, 1944 


I. Revision of the List of Commodities er- 
portable to the Middle East destinations— 
current export bulletin No. 202 (Announce- 
ment 502 in Foreign Commerce Weekly for 
October 28, 1944). 

A. The list of commodities exportable to 
the Middle East Destinations, Current Export 
Bulletin No. 202, is revised as specified in 
paragraph C below. These revisions will be 
incorporated into one complete list in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 16, which 
will be published shortly. This list, as an- 
nounced previously, is an indication of com- 
modities which may be approved for ex- 
port to the Middle East Destinations from 
the United States. However, inclusion of an 
item on this list does not necessarily mean 
that an export license will be granted, since 
the regulations of the importing country or 
the supply situation may prevent such 
issuance. 

B. The procedure for filing an export li- 
cense application for the Middle East Des- 
tinations is summarized briefly as follows: 

1. An export license application should not 
be submitted by the exporter prior to notifi- 
cation that the proposed shipment has been 
approved by the Middle East Supply Center 
in Cairo. Notification will be sent to the 
exporter by the Middle East Supply Section, 
Foreign Economic Administration, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

2. An export license application for these 
destinations shall be prepared on form FEA 
419 and shall include an additional copy, the 
sextuplicate. The application shall be sub- 
mitted to the Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. The quintuplicate 
copy of the export license application should 
be retained by the exporter for his file. 

3. The country symbol for the Middle East 
Destinations, “MI-ES”, should be noted under 
question 3 of the export license application. 

4. Requests for extensions and amend- 
ments may be submitted to either the Middle 
East Supply Section, Foreign Economic .Ad- 
ministration, 61 Broadway, New York 6, New 
York, or the Middle East Division, Foreign 
Economic Administration, 839 17th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

5. Exporters should direct the following 
to the Middle East Division, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, 839 17th Street NW.., 
Washingten 6, D. C.: 

a. Resubmissions of applications returned 
without action. = 

b. Appeals from rejections of applications 

ec. Inquiries regarding export license ap- 
plications. 

d. Inquiries regarding the list of com- 
modities which may be exported to the 
Middle East Destinations. 

C. Additions and corrections to the list of 
commodities exportable to the Middle East 
Destinations, Current Export Bulletin No. 
202, are indicated below. 

1. The following new heading shall be in- 
cluded: 


Petroleum and petroleum products: All, ex- 
cluding certain grades of wax. @ 


5. Export Control and — 
e lated Announcements apa 
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2. The following additions and corrections 
shall be made under existing headings. 


a. Chemicals. 
Additions: 
Difiuorodichloromethane (Freon 12). 
Ethylene chlorhydrine. 
Glycerin. 
Prepared paints. 
Resins: 
Phenolformaldehyde resins. 
Ureaformaldehyde resins. 
Other synthetic resins. 
Corrections: 
“Magnesium carbonate” should read: Mag- 
nesite (magnesium carbonate). 
“Zine sulphite” should be deleted. 


b. Engineering supplies, machinery and 
apparatus, appliances and vehicles 
Additions: 

Automotive: 

Automotive maintenance equipment. 

Automotive replacement parts and ac- 
cessories (except spare parts for mili- 
tary vehicles). 

Buses, medium and heavy. 

Passenger cars 

Storage batteries, automotive 

Trucks, medium and heavy 

Tacks. 
Corrections: 

“Bending machines” should read: Bending 

machines and spare parts. 

“Bolts and nuts, including black mild steel 
and roofing” should read: Bolts and nuts 

“Electrodes for projector lamps’’ should 
read: Electrodes for projector lamps and 
repair parts, including rectifiers, arc 
lamps, screens, and other. 

“Engines—internal combustion, Diesel, 
semi-Diesel, gasoline, kerosene, portable 
and stationary; and carburetor type and 
parts of marine Diesel engines and trac- 
tors” should read: Engines—internal 
combustion, Diesel, semi-Diesel, gasoline, 
kerosene, portable and stationary; carbu- 
retor type and parts of marine Diesel 
engines and tractors; and other engines 
and parts 

“Generator sets, powered by Diesel engines, 
assembled or unassembled, over and 
under 100 kw” should read: Generator 
sets, powered by Diesel or gasoline en- 
gines, assembled or unassembled, over 
and under 100 kw. 

“Measuring instruments for precision parts 
used in metalworking industries (elec- 
tric)” should read: Measuring instru- 
ments for precision parts used in all in- 
dustries (electric). 


“Packaging, bagging, and labeling ma- 
chinery except machinery for packaging 
or labeling of fruits or vegetables packed 
in hermetically sealed containers and 
sterilized by the use of heat” should 
read: Packaging, bagging, and labeling 
machinery. 

“Radio receiving sets and accessories, ex- 
cluding valves and batteries” should 
read: Radio receiving sets and accessories 
including tubes and batteries. 

“Railway track maintenance equipment” 
should read: Railway track maintenance 
equipment and spare parts, including 
cross ties, crossings, derails, frogs, joints, 
splice bars, spike screws, switches, switch- 
points, signals, attachments and parts, 
and other. 


c. Focd, drink, and tobacco 
Additions: 

Dry grain yeast. 

Mustard. 
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d. Metals. 


Additions: 
All manufactures and semimanufactures of 
iron and steel. 
Molybdenum wire. 
Tungsten wire. 


e. Nonmetallic minerals and manufactures, 
Addition: 

Fire bricks. 
Correction: 

“Feldspar, including potash and soda feld- 
spar” should read: Potash and soda 
feldspar. 

jf. Paper 

Corrections: 

Under Paper Board (cardboard) the word 
“only” shall be inserted as follows: Other 
box board, including only newsboard, 
manila board, duplex and triplex board, 
and pasteboard. 

Under Paper Board (cardboard) the word 
“only” shall be inserted as follows: Other 
paper board, including only matchboard, 
presspahn, and leather board 


g. Textiles, 


Correction: “Cotton piece goods, including 
chambray, cheviot, and other shirtings, 
cambric, pique and haircord, linings, 
ticking, sateens, printed and dyed poplins, 
flannelette, limbric print goods, un- 
bleached gray sheeting, towelling, etc.” 
should read: 

Cotton piece goods 

Blankets and blanketing, all cotton blend 
(less than 25 wool). 

Chambray and shirting (yarn dyed). 

Corduroys. 

Decorative household fabrics 

Denim, cottonade and pants covert (yarn 
dyed). 

drills, twills, and sateens 

Gingham and seersuckers (yarn dyed). 

Marquisettes 

Moleskins and suedes 

Poplins and broadcloths 

Printcloth yarn fabrics 

Sheeting, coarse, medium, and bed 

Shirtings 

Tickings (yarn dyed) 

Towels and toweling 

Twills and gabardines. 

Velveteens and cords 

Other carded yarn fabrics, n. e.s 

Other combed yarn fabrics, n. e. s. in- 
cluding cotton and rayon mixtures 
(cotton chief weight) 


i. Miscellaneous commodities 
Additions: 

Cork screws 

Irons, charcoal 

Sporting goods 


II. Period of validity of licenses to export 
to selected destinations 

A. New licenses. The Foreign Economic 
Administration announces that, effective im- 
mediately, all export licenses which are is- 
sued covering shipments to any of the Selected 
Destinations will be validated for the calen- 
dar quarter in which export is intended, plus 
one additional calendar quarter. (Example: 
Licenses issued for shipment during the first 
quarter of 1945 will be valid from January 1 
to June 30, 1945; licenses issued for shipment 
during the second quarter will be valid from 
April 1 to September 30, 1945, etc.) 

The period for submission of applications 
will continue to be 45 days prior to the begin- 
ning of the calendar quarter in which ship- 
ment is intended, as set forth in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 15, page 181, item 4. 

B. Extension of outstanding licenses.—The 
period of validity of all outstanding licenses 
to export to any of the Selected Destinations 
(except Eire) which were validated for the 
fourth calendar quarter of 1944 will be auto- 
matically extended through one additional 
calendar quarter (from January 1, to March 
31, 1945) upon presentation of the license to 
the Collector of Customs. Such automatic 
extensions apply only to those licenses which 
have not been previously extended. 

C. Collector of Customs have been advised 
accordingly 
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wi. Exports of certain paper products. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A. Changes in general licenses. 





Commodity 


Paper, related products and manufactures: 
Blotting paper 
Sheathing and building paper 
Other tissue and crepe paper 
Carbon tissue paper containing 100% rag or flax 
Other tissue and crepe paper, n.e.s 


og | General | General | 
Commerce | license license | Effective date 
| Schedule | 2OUP | group | of change 
| | old | new | 
| 


B No. 


4741. 00 None | K | Immediately. 
4735. 00 | None | K | Do. 
4726.98 | 

4726, 98 None | K Do. 

4726. 98 | None None 








B. Deletion of certain paper products from 
the general license for shipments of limited 
quantity GLQ, subject III, paragraph A, Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 192 (announcement 
561 in Foreign Commerce Weekly for October 

, 1944). 

, Since the commodities listed above in para- 
graph A except “Other tissue and Crepe paper, 
n. e. s.’ may now be exported under General 
License to any of the Group K destinations 
in unlimited quantities, they are hereby de- 
leted from paragraph A of Subject ITI of Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 192. 

The item “Other tissue and crepe paper,” 
Schedule B number 4726.98, included in Para- 
graph A of Subject III, Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 192, is amended to read as follows: 
“Other tissue and crepe paper (except carbon 
tissue paper containing 100% rag or flax) 
Schedule B number 4726.98.” 


IV. Export sales of prunes and raisins. 


A. Effective December 5, 1944, the proce- 
dure regarding the export of 1943 crop dried 
prunes and raisins as set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 15, page 148, is 
extended to include exports of the varieties 
and grades of the 1944 crop of dried prunes 
and raisins indicated in Schedule A-2 at- 
tached. 

B. In accordance with this procedure, ex- 
porters shall submit an application for a 
Certificate of Subsidy Clearance (1944 CCC 
Export Form 2) to War Food Administration, 
Office of Distribution, Attention Chief Fiscal 
Officer, Washington 25, D. C. The applica- 
tion shall be accompanied by a certified 
check, payable to Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, in an amount determined at the rate 
specified in Schedule A-2 attached. 

In the event that an exporter desires to 
export 1943 crop dried prunes or raisins, evi- 
dence to substantiate the claim that the fruit 
was produced in 1943 mrust be shown on the 
application for Certificate of Subsidy Clear- 
ance (1944 CCC Export Form 2) before such 
a Certificate will be issued. 

C. Upon receipt of the application for Cer- 
tificate of Subsidy Clearance, and when re- 
quired, the certified check for the proper 
refund, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will issue the Certificate to the exporter, who 
will be able to present it with his export 
license when clearing the shipment through 
Customs 


War Foop ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF DISTRIBUTION 


Schedule A-2.—Schedule of refunds to be 
made to Commodity Credit Corporation by 
exporters of 1944 crop dried prunes and 
raisins. 

PROCESSED RAISINS 1944 CROP 





Type and variety of standard quality Refund per 
raisins ton 


(2,000 pounds) 


Natural Thompson Seedless $78. 16 
Seeded Muscat 107. 26 
Loose Muscat 95. 47 
Sultana 82. 93 
Golden Bleached, Choice Color Thomp- 

son Seedless 78. 39 
Golden Bleached, Ex. Choice Color 

Thompson Seedless 79. 48 
Golden Bleached, Fancy Color Thom p- 

son Seedless 78. 18 
Sulfur Bleached Thompson Seedless 78. 99 
Soda Dipped a hompson Seedless 7s. 06 





PROCESSED PRUNES !—1944 CROP 





} : | Packed| Refund per ton 
Grade size . 
jrade size group | point (2,000 pounds) 


| 
California Three District: 


15/20 ; : 20 . $75.10 
18/24 24 | 75. 12 
20/30 29 75. 13 
30/40 39 | 74. 23 
40/50 49 74. 26 
50/60 59 74. 28 
60/70 69 74. 32 
70/80 79 74. 34 
80/90 &Y 74. 38 
90/100 ° 99 74, 39 
100/120 119 74. 45 


~ 


‘alifornia Outside District and 
Northwest French: | 
15/20 a 20 | 75. 11 


18/24 , 24 | 75. 12 
20/30 29 | 75. 13 
30/40 39 74. 24 
40/50 49 74. 27 
50/60 59 74. 30 
60/70 69 74. 33 
70/80 79 | 74. 37 
80/90 89 | 74. 39 
90/100 99 74. 41 
100/120 119 74.47 
Northwest Italian: 
15/20 20 78. 88 
18/24 24 78. 83 
20/30 29 78. 75 
30/40 39 e 81.08 
35/45 44 80. 94 
40/50 , 4 80. 79 
50/60 59 80. 50 
60/70 69 80. 21 
70/80 79 79. 93 
80/90 gy 79. 63 
90/100 ay 79. 36 
100/120 ; 119 78. 84 





| The refund for prunes having a packed point falling 


between any two packed points shown in this schedule 
will be that shown for higher of such packed points. 
Example: The refund for California Three District prunes 
with a packed point of 37 will be the refund for prunes 
with a packed point of 39, or $74.23 per ton. 
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V. Arrangement of export license applica- 
tions. 


The Foreign Economic Administration, in 
endeavoring to speed up the processing of 
export license applications, found that con- 
siderable delay occurred in processing due to 
the necessary reassembling of applications not 
properly arranged at time of submission. 

Therefore, the cooperation of exporters is 
sought to insure that the arrangement in- 
dicated below, which has proven to be the 
quickest method of handling, be followed: 

1. Duplicate (signed). 

2. All pertinent correspondence and docu- 
ments. 

3. Triplicate. 

4. Original (face up and not turned back- 
wards). 

5. Quadruplicate (signed). 

6. War Production Board forms (when re- 
quired). 

7. Sextuplicate (when required). 

The duplicate copy of the application is 
the one which is used for review and there- 
fore should come first. By having the per- 
tinent correspondence follow the duplicate, 
the reviewing officer has immediate access to 
the information on end use, urgency, and 
other matters affecting the issuance of li- 
censes. 

These documents should be stapled to- 
gether in the upper left-hand corner in the 
order shown above. The acknowledgment 
card should be clipped, not stapled, to the 
license applications. 

This procedure amends that which is em- 
bodied in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 15, page 135, paragraph 20 entitled “FEA 
419”. 


VI. Changes in general licenses—chemical 
specialties. 





Commodity 


Chemical specialties: 


Other agricultural insecticides, fungicides, and similar preparations 


and materials, dry or liquid basis 
Bordeaux mixture 
Copper fungicides 
DDT (dichlorodiphenyltrichloroethane) 
Nicotine alkaloid 
Sodium arsenite as an agricultural insecticide 


| | } 
|Department) General | General 


Other agricultural insecticides, fungicides, and similar prepara- 


tions and materials, dry or liquid basis, n. e. s 


lof Commerce! license | license — 
Schedule group | group change 
BNo. | (old) | (new) 
i Seen WAKtL:ANN GERROEIGAC HET sc 
8205. 98 watzal 
8205. 98 None None 
8205. 98 None None 
8205. 98 None None 
8205. 98 None None is. 
8205. 98 None None 
8205. 98 K None | Nov. 27, 1944 





Shipments of any of the above commodities removed from general license which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change 
may be exported under the previous general license provisions. Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effec- 
tive date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general 


license. 


No. 584—Trade Relations Supplement to 
the Current Eazport Bulletin—No. 2, 
November 22, 1944 


WHEN CAN WE TRADE WITH FRANCE? 


Before 1942.—France, before the war, 
ranked among the first five countries as an 
cutlet for American products. In 1938, de- 
spite the fact that our imports from France 
amounted to only $48,000,000 she bought 
$153,000,000 worth of goods from us, more 


than from any country outside her empire. 
In 1929, when we imported $130,336,000, she 
bought $281,371,300 worth of goods from us. 

Since 1942—After the occupation of 
France, trade with the empire through the 
French Committee of National Liberation 
and its predecessor agencies was a govern- 
ment-to-government operation, conducted 
under terms arranged in connection with the 
landings in North Africa through lend-lease 
agreements by which we furnished military 
supplies and lend-lease and essential civilian 
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supplies on a cash-reimbursable basis to the 
French in Africa and the colonies. 

First steps——In spite of the necessary and 
overriding wartime considerations, the goal 
which has always been in mind is the return 
to private trade. Since 1942, when restric- 
tions were first imposed, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration has made a constant 
effort to return trade with the French empire 
to private channels, within the limitation of 
war necessities. 

In May of 1944, government control of trade 
between the United States and the French 
West Indies, French Guiana, Miquelon, and 
St. Pierre was relaxed, and private trade was 
resumed in many categories of commodities. 

The position of Madagascar and Reunion 
deserves special comment at this time. In 
the winter of 1942-43, the French ‘Committee 
held that these islands could more properly 
be supplied through the French Colonial 
Supply Mission, and from the early spring 
of 1943 to the fall of this year, the very great 
bulk of the supply flow was on such a basis. 
As a result of successful negotiations between 
the Foreign Economic Administration, the 
French Supply Council, and the French 
Colonial Supply Mission, however, American 
exporters may now sell direct to Madagascar 
and Reunion importers all but a limited list 
of commodities which, until further notice, 
have been reserved for Mission procurement. 
Among those items still on government pro- 
curement are flour, dairy products, edible 
vegetable oils, lard, linseed oil, turpentine, 
tinplate, trucks, cars, tires, and _ tubes. 
Among the commodities restored to private 
import channels from these islands are cin- 
namon bark, raffia, hemp, Kapok, piassava, 
and other fibers (except sisal), gray agate, 
colombite ore, and beeswax. 

With the exception of a few French Gov- 
ernment purchases here, our trade with 
French New Caledonia has remained through- 
out the war on a private basis. 

Private trade is very much in the wind in 
West Africa, for aithough no private ex- 
change of goods has taken place so far, the 
French Government has set aside a limited 
amount of dollar exchange each month for 
this purpose. 

Metropolitan France—the military situa- 
tion—In looking at France as a market, 
either for buying or selling, it is obvious that 
the most striking feature about the country 
at the moment is its position as a military 
theater. At this date such very limited 
port facilities as exist are entirely controlled 
by the military; there is hardly a railroad 
bridge left standing; oil and gasoline are 
practically unobtainable for civilian pur- 
poses; the transportation and communica- 
tions systems are a shambles. Our troops at 
the front are our first major supply problem. 
If the physical possibility exists of unloading 
anything besides army supplies in France, 
such supplies must be primary essentials for 
the French population. Thus, according to 
the most optimistic opinion of recent ob- 
servers, it will be 6 to 8 months at the earli- 
est before it will be possible to do business 
in anything like the usual sense of the word 
in France. 

The economic. situation.—France needs 
many things from the United States. Pri- 
marily and urgently, she needs transporta- 
tion and communications equipment and 
raw materials. It has been estimated by 
French technicians that she will need from 
the United States during the first year after 
the war, among many other things, approxi- 
mately $63,000,000 worth of gasoline and pe- 
troleum products, $5,000,000 worth of syn- 
thetic rubber and carbon black, $24,000,000 
worth of wood, $15,000,000 worth of non- 
ferrous metals, $4,000,000 worth of hides, and 
$169,000,000 worth of textile raw materials. 

France’s losses of industrial equipment 
have not been as heavy as feared, and the 
French are accustomed to using their ma- 
chine tools for an average of 18 years, as 
compared with 12 in England and 6 in the 
United States. However, there is sure to be 
a big demand for substantial replacements 
and for modernized plant equipment directly 
the war is over, although these demands may 
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have to take their place far short of the top 
of the French purchase priority list. 

A shortage of shipping and the problem of 
internal distribution is likely to make it 
essential for perhaps as long as a year for 
the French Government to plan and buy to 
fill the most essential needs for the good of 
the many rather than for the profit of the 
few. 

The French Supply Mission in Washington 
may remain for the duration of the economic 
crisis the sole purchasing agent for France in 
this country. The French Colonial Supply 
Mission in New York may continue to pur- 
chase certain bulk commodities for the colo- 
nies, but both are expected increasingly to 
have to deal with private interests here in- 
stead of with the U. S. Government. 

There is grave question as to what can be 
done to remedy an always unfavorable (from 
the French point of view) trade balance 
with France. With France in her present 
condition, what can she export that will give 
her dollars with which to import? This pic- 
ture is still cloudy and will probably remain 
so for several months. Wines, brandies, and 
essential oils appear at the moment to be 
the only items which will soon be available 
for export. 

The empire.—It is believed that all policy 
discussions and negotiations on supply and 
requirements for the entire French empire 
will soon be centered in Paris, London, and 
Washington. This probably does not mean, 
however, that there will be identical proce- 
dure for all parts of the empire 

West Africa’s production for export—80‘ 
of which is peanuts or peanut oil—has been 
going to the United Kingdom. But with the 
liberation of France, these commodities will 
soon be returned to their normal channel, 
which is France, and the exportable surpluses 
of French West Africa will be limited to wood 
(principally mahogany), wild animal skins 
(leopard, monkey, crocodile, and antelope), 
some cocoa, coffee, and palm oils. Since West 
Africa manufactures practically nothing but 
peanut oil, it is a ready market for industrial 
products, particularly textiles and transporta- 
tion equipment, and medical supplies, pro- 
vided it has the money with which to buy 
them. 

A special economic mission to North Africa, 
consisting of members of private trade, the 
Departments of State and Commerce, and 
FEA has carefully examined the prospects of 
restoring private trade to that area, and their 
recommendations are being considered by the 
Government. The mission reports that the 
central operational feature there is the trade 
association or syndicate, commonly referred 
to asa “groupement”. There is a groupement 
in practically every trade or business. Its 
principal functions, exercised under official 
authority, are to prepare initially the require- 
ments programs for their respective trades 
and to provide the distributing machinery 
for the supplies received under approved gov- 
ernment programs. It is the impression of 
members of the mission that any change 
from the present system will have to come 
about gradually , 

French North Africa is in need of industrial 
equipment, textiles, maintenance and repair 
materials for rails and mines, and, just now, 
of wheat. There is available in that region 
a limited number but, in a few cases, impor- 
tant quantities of products for export: phos- 
phates, iron ore, cork, skins, sausage casings, 
edible seeds, gum sandarac, esparto grass, 
essential oils, vegetable fibres, sardines, olive 
oil, rugs, decorated pottery, grapes, and wines 

The financial situation.—Money is, of 
course, the crux of the trade problem. The 
financial problems of metropolitan France are 
most serious due to the flood of unbacked 
German occupation marks with which French 
banks are overflowing and to the omnipres- 
ence of the black market. 

However, France has large government gold 
reserves and dollar balances in this country. 
She also has reserves in North Africa, Marti- 
nique, and England. As these funds become 
available, they will give the French a start to- 
ward rebuilding their economy and starting 
a post-war flow of commerce between their 
country and ours 
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Trade Lists 





The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 per list for each 
country. 

Beverages, Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Lumber, Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Peru. 

Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Surinam. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Panama. 

Paper and Stationery, Importers and Deal- 
ers—Peru. 





“A, 


News hy COMMODITIES — 


(Continued from p. 33) 


kilograms, delivered at Bahia ware- 
houses for the 1943-44 crop and for the 
carry-over of former crops. 

CHILEAN ACREAGE PLANTED IN TOBACCO 


During the 1942-43 crop year, 6,014 
acres of land in Chile were planted in 
tobacco, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics of the 1942-43 Chilean census of 
agriculture. 


IMPORTS INTO PANAMA 


The value of imports of tobacco and 
cigarettes into Panama in August 1944 
was only $15,212 as compared with $92,- 
706 during the preceding month and 
$57,105 in August 1943. It is reported 
that September receipts were abnormally 
high. 





Current status of American business in 
France.—Information as to the present status 
of American interests in France may now be 
obtained from the American Embassy in 
Paris upon request. Restrictions on com- 
mercial and business communication with 
liberated France have just been lifted by 
the Treasury Department 

The Department of State has announced 
that it will accept applications for passports 
to the following parts of the French empire: 
French Zone of the Interior (all territory 
within the eastern boundaries of the Depart- 
ment of Seine Inferieure, Oise, Seine et 
Marne, Yonne, Nievre, Saone et Loire, Rhone, 
Ardeche and Gard), Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Syria, and Lebanon. 

Applicants must submit sufficient evidence 
to establish (1) that their presence in any 
such place will contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the war effort, or (2) that their pur- 
pose in desiring to travel in any such place 
will serve the national interests by the re- 
sumption of economic or other activities 
disrupted by the war, or (3) that their pur- 
pose in traveling to any such place would 
materially aid that place in meeting its es- 
sential requirements for civilian consump- 
tion and reconstruction. Applications should 
be accompanied by a letter from an appro- 
priate department or agency of the Govern- 
ment stating in what way the applicant 
would contribute to the war effort. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Contributors’ — 
Column — 


Ba 


Thomas S. Campen (“Main Aspects of 
Cuba’s Graphic-Arts Industries”) —Born 
Goldsboro, N.C. Goldsboro High School 
graduate, University of North Carolina, 
B. S., 1926; Harvard, M. B. A., 1928; as- 
sistant inspector and accounting clerk 
with importing company in Central 
America 1928-35; clerk to commercial 
attaché at Habana 1935-39; appointed 
assistant trade commissioner at Habana 
May 18, 1939; vice consul at Habana 
December 29, 1939; appointed assistant 
commercial attaché December 16, 1942. 


Major General George C. Dunham 
(“Health Makes Economic Wealth”) .— 
Assistant Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Born in Mitchell, S. Dak. Re- 
ceived his medical degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon in 1914. Entered the 
U. S. Army Medical Corps in 1916; was 
graduated from the Army Medical School 
the following year, and subsequently be- 
came Commanding Officer of Army Hos- 
pitals with the rank of Major. After 
World War I he continued his studies at 
Johns Hopkins University, where he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Public 
Health. In 1922 he took another degree 
at the London School of Tropical Medi- 
cine and returned to the United States to 
become Chief of the Division of Preven- 
tive Medicine, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. He was graduated from the Army 
War College in 1926 and became Director 
of the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine, Medical Field Service School. Dur- 
ing the next 5 years Dr. Dunham was Ad- 
visor on Public Health to the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands. In 
1936 he became Director of the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine, Army Med- 
ical School, and was promoted to Lieut. 
Colonel in 1937. He became Director of 
the Army Medical School in 1939. He 
was made a Brigadier General in 1942. 
The same year he was named Director 
of the Division of Health and Sanitation 
in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. More recently he was 
promoted to the rank of Major General, 
and, also, he became Assistant Coordina- 
tor. Dr. Dunham has written numerous 
articles on preventive medicine and is 
the author of a book on “Military Pre- 
ventive Medicine.” 


Walter H. Sholes (“Swiss Chemical In- 
dustry: Highlights of Recent Develop- 
ments’’).—Born Brooklyn, N. Y. Central 
High School, Washington, D. C.; Emer- 
son Institute; Corcoran Scientific School; 
Columbian College (now George Wash- 
ington University); Mechanical Engi- 
neering School, Berlin, Germany, 1 year; 
Studied law; District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard; newspaper correspondent 
and editor 1903-10; appointed consul at 
Aden August 19, 1911; at Nantes Septem- 
ber 1, 1913; consul at St. Michael’s March 
2, 1915; at Berne September 17, 1915; de- 
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tailed to the State Department Febru- 
ary 26, 1917; consul at Nuevo Laredo Sep- 
tember 11, 1917; at Goteborg March 10, 
1919; observer, International Maritime 
Congress, Goteborg, 1923; consul at 
Trieste June 9, 1926; at Brussels April 17, 
1930; consul general December 16, 1936; 
consul general at Milan December 19, 
1936; secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
August 17, 1937; consul general at Lyon 
April 26, 1940; assigned to Basel March 
31, 1941. 


Mervin G. Smith (‘“Mexico: Vegetable 
and Truck Crops’’) —Born Corunna, Ind. 
Purdue University, B. S. A. and Ph. D. 
Teacher in Indiana high schools in 1932- 
1936. Research assistant and instruc- 
tor Farm Management Department, 
Purdue, 1936-41. Appointed to the Aux- 
iliary Service as Junior Agricultural 
Economist at Guaymas January 2, 1942. 
Transferred to Mexico City as assistant 
to the Agricultural Attaché April 7, 1942, 
where he is now stationed. 





Health Makes 


Economic Wealth 


(Continued from p. 5) 


the construction of strategic highways, 
mining in Bolivia, and building of air- 
ports, naval bases, and other hemisphere 
defenses. 


Nature of Activities 


The variety and scope of thé work is 
indicated by a recent summary showing 
more than 700 activities under way or 
completed. These included some 300 
projects for environmental improvement 
through permanent mosquito-control 
measures, water supplies, sewerage sys- 
tems, and general sanitation. Included 
in the construction work were 140 health 
centers, hospitals, infirmaries, dispen- 
saries, and other buildings. More than 
200 activities embraced provision of med- 
ical care and preventive services through 
the operation of hospitals, health cen- 
ters, clinics, and laboratories; surveys 
and research in disease control; and lo- 
cal training courses in health education. 

From malaria-control posts in the 
Amazon forests to hospitals and health 
centers in crowded urban districts, the 
projects are designed to yield maximum 
benefit for wartime needs and to aid 
long-range hemisphere development. 
Chile, for example, has been undergoing 
considerable industrial expansion, cen- 
tering in the capital city, Santiago. Di- 
versification of production is one of 
Chile’s aims to avoid economic difficul- 
ties in the event of sudden cessation of 
war demands for copper and nitrates, its 
chief exports. Chile, consequently, is 
pressing for greater industrialization. 
Santiago is a growing industrial area. 
And among the cooperative health and 
sanitation projects in Chile is a modern 
health center in a workers’ residential 
district in Santiago. 

At many other points the inter-Amer- 
ican health program touches hemisphere 
development. Wartime and long-range 
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development of hemisphere resources 
are so closely entwined it is not possible 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation. 
Airports, highways, and similar works 
built primarily for urgent war needs will 
remain after the war to aid longer-range 
developments. Mining, tropical agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, and other fields of 
hemisphere economic growth likewise 
have been stimulated. The health work, 
as part of this wartime activity, cannot 
be distinguished sharply between proj- 
ects useful only for war and projects 
useful for longer-range expansion of 
hemisphere production and trade. As 
illustrations of the role of the health 
work in hemisphere economic develop- 
ment, the following additional specific 
examples are cited: 


Specific Developments 
INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Work on the Inter-American Highway, 
from the United States border to thé 
Panama Canal, has been accelerated 
during the war. This highway promises 
eventually to become one of the great ar- 
teries of hemisphere travel and to speed 
internal economic development and 
trade in Mexico and Central America. 
Many projects in Mexico and the Central 
American countries have been planned 
with an eye to improvement of sanita- 
tion conditions along the route of the 
highway. This applies particularly to 
waterworks, health centers, and malaria 
control. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 


Ordinarily a source largely of such ex- 


port commodities as coffee, bananas, . 


and cocoa, the Central American repub- 
lics have aided United Nations war in- 
dustry by increasing production of fibers, 
rubber, cinchona bark, and other forest 
and tropical plantation products. Ex- 
tension of highways and air lines is add- 
ing vigor to economic development of 
these mountain-studded countries. The 
health and sanitation work in Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, and Panama embraces 
mainly malaria control, construction of 
health centers, provision of safe water, 
sewerage facilities, and the training of 
technical personnel. These activities are 
planned to aid long-range economic de- 
velopment and immediate war needs in 
Central America. Experimental work in 
tropical agriculture is being expanded, 
with new agricultural research and study 
centers opening in Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras. 
PERU 


The Peruvian Government is building 
highways across the Andes, encouraging 
colonization and agricultural projects to 
develop a large area in the upper Ama- 
zon Basin. The upper Amazon is one of 
the remaining frontiers for development 
in the Western Hemisphere. During the 
war, it has become of increasing impor- 
tance as a source of rotenone, rubber, 
and other tropical products. The chief 
economic returns from this area, how- 
ever, will come with further improvement 
of communications and colonization. 
Most of the cooperative health and sani- 
tation projects in Peru are in this trans- 
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Andean territory. Health centers, hos- 
pitals, and other medical facilities are 
being provided to aid colonization and 
agricultural development. 

Chimbote, the port on the Pacific coast, 
north of Lima, is developing as a poten- 
tial industrial area, tied in with irriga- 
tion, hydroelectric power, mining, and 
local industries. To assist the develop- 
ment, the Peruvian Health Service, with 
the aid of United States doctors and en- 
gineers, is carrying on malaria-control 
work and constructing medical facilities. 


BoLivia 


Bolivia’s economy centers in the min- 
ing areas of the high plateau. But, like 
Peru, Bolivia has a large area of poten- 
tial economic development in the upper 
Amazon, provided communications and 
health and sanitation facilities can be 
improved. Airplanes and highways are 
bringing better communications. Now 
the inter-American cooperative service 
is building small hospitals, extending 
malaria control, and sending trained 
personnel into Bolivia’s Amazon coun- 
try, one of the chief hemisphere sources 
of rubber, and a potential source of other 
tropical products. 


ECUADOR 


Ecuador has extensive undeveloped 
areas, especially east of the Andes, which 
could be developed with the aid of com- 
munications and health and sanitation 
work. Rubber production has been in- 
creased. Health projects in Ecuador are 
planned to assist general economic de- 
velopment, as well as fur immediate war 
needs in the production of balsa wood, 
quinine, and rubber. New facilities in- 
clude hospitals in Guayaquil, the leading 
port, and Quito, the capital. 


PARAGUAY 


This inland country, with a population 
of only about 1,000,000 in an area of 
150,000 square miles, has long-range 
prospects for the development of agri- 
culture, cattle raising, and forest prod- 
ucts, dependent partly upon improve- 
ment of health and sanitation facilities 
and communications. Health and sani- 
tation work in Paraguay includes the 
construction of health centers in work- 
ers’ districts in Asuncion, the capital; 
health education; and a study of water- 
work needs. 


AMAZON VALLEY 


This vast area, two-thirds the size of 
the United States, has come into the 
spotlight during the war because of its 
rubber and vegetable oils, and its stra- 
tegic position on international air routes. 
Air transport is speeding economic de- 
velopment of the valley. Brazil is en- 
couraging colonization in the Amazon. 
Manaos, 1,000 miles up the Amazon, and 
Iquitos, Peru, more than 2,000 miles up- 
stream, seem likely to become important 
points on hemisphere air routes. The 
immense forests in the Amazon Valley, 
besides contributing rubber, hold incal- 
culable quantities of vegetable oils, hard- 
woods, and other tropical products. 
With better communications and im- 
provement of health facilities and food 
production, the Amazon may be ex- 
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pected to make more rapid economic 
progress. In recognition of this, the 
inter-American cooperative health serv- 
ice in Brazil has an extensive program of 
malaria control, training of technical 
personnel, hospital construction, and dis- 
ease investigation. This work centers in 
such Amazon Valley towns as Belem— 
gateway to the valley at the mouth of 
the river—Santarem, Manaos, and Iqui- 
tos. The work in Brazil’s Amazon area 
is supplemented by projects in Amazon 
sections of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Colombia, introducing tropical medicine 
into the valley on the largest scale in its 
history. 
Rio DOcE VALLEY 


The Rio Doce Valley, in the heart of 
Brazil’s great mineral and agricultural 
regions, is one of the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s greatest sources of minerals. 
Included among its mineral resources are 
some of the largest iron-ore deposits in 
the world. Rail facilities are being re- 
constructed to expedite economic devel- 
opment. Health and sanitation work is 
being done both for wartime needs and 
to aid the longer-range development of 
the valley. Projects include malaria 
control near rail construction camps, 
health centers, training of sanitary in- 
spectors, and health education. 


HAITI 


Haiti, one of the most thickly popu- 
lated countries of the hemisphere, has 
increased its production of fibers for 
United States industry, is entering long- 
range development of rubber, and is fos- 
tering diversification of agriculture, also 
some local production of handicraft and 
consumer goods. Haiti has a strategic 
position on Caribbean air and sea routes. 
Malaria control, training of personnel, 
and control of yaws and other diseases 
are being carried out for immediate war 
needs and to aid long-range development 
of the country. 

Trained Personnel 

Just as sturdy, vigorous people are a 
nation’s basic wealth, so the varied hemi- 
sphere health and sanitation work rests 
on a foundation of trained professional 
and technical personnel. Training of 
men and women in medicine, engineer- 
ing, administration, and technical work 
is one of the most effective roads to the 
attainment of rising hemisphere health 
and sanitation standards and the pro- 
duction of more wealth. Training is em- 
phasized in the inter-American coopera- 
tive program. Aside from training done 
in the other American countries, many 
public health officials, doctors, engineers, 
and specialists are being brought to the 
United States for study in United States 
medical schools and for observation of 
public-health practices. More than 300 
physicians, nurses, sanitary engineers, 
and other specialists have come to the 
United States for advanced training. In 
the other Americas, hundreds of persons 
have received instruction in sanitation, 
medical, and nursing services, and in 
health education under the inter-Ameri- 
can cooperative program. 

This increase of the hemisphere’s 
trained medical and engineering person- 
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nel is wealth in the making. The train. 
ing of professional and skilled personne] 
today is one of the best assurances of 
higher health and sanitation standards 
in the world of tomorrow. When victory 
has been won on the battlefronts, these 
new continental forces of health will pur. 
sue the unending fight against disease. 
Victory in the ceaseless fight against dis- 
ease, in turn, will mean more wealth for 
the Americas. 





Mexico: Vegetable 
and Truck Crops 


(Continued from p. 9) 


til the highway system is improved, all 
producing areas—especially of crops for 
export—must be near rail lines. The 
Southern Pacific has been much inter- 
ested in agriculture, because approxi- 
mately 60 percent of its freight traffic 
consists of agricultural commodities. It 
conducts surveys and forecasts produc- 
tion, so as to arrange for proper ship- 
ment of the crops. 

When vegetables or truck crops are 
ready for shipment, the grower orders 
railroad cars to be set off for him, and 
then notifies the station agent when the 
cars are ready for movement. It takes 
from 24 to 48 hours for shipments from 
various areas to reach the border. 

During the first part of the Season, 
or from November to January, very lit- 
tle icing of cars is done, because the 
temperature is cool enough to prevent 
spoilage. The cars are iced at the Em- 
palme station, about 255 miles south of 
Nogales. As empty cars move southward, 
they stop at Empalme and ice is put in 
the bunkers. Loaded cars moving to- 
ward the border stop again at this point 
and additional ice is taken on. The 
most common type of refrigeration is so- 
called standard refrigeration; that is, 
the car is precooled, and loaded cars 
travel with no vents open, and with the 
plugs out for drainage. 


Competing Areas in the U. S. 


A factor which definitely influences the 
volume of production of vegetables and 
truck crops in Mexico is the competition 
of producing areas in the United States— 
particularly Florida, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia—and in Cuba. 

The most important competing region 
for winter tomatoes apparently is Flor- 
ida; and for spring tomatoes, Florida and 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Dur- 
ing the early months of its harvest, Mex- 
ico does not meet with much competi- 
tion from Florida’s comparatively light 
shipments. When the demand is well 
supplied by these United States areas, 
however, it is almost impossible for 
Mexico to compete in the production of 
tomatoes. This is especially true at pres- 
ent, because production costs have in- 
creased in Mexico. The usual prohibit- 
ing factors, however, are the long haul 
and the high cost of transportation, as 
well as the Mexican export taxes and the 
United States tariff. There are indica- 
tions that producers in Mexico are 
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planning to harvest a larger portion of 
their crop earlier in the year when com- 
petition is likely to be less. Most of the 
Cuban crop of tomatoes goes to the east- 
ern part of the United States where only 
small amounts of Mexican tomatoes are 
sent. 

The Texas crop and part of the Florida 
crop usually are sent to the central part 
of the United States, which probably 
is also the largest market for Mexican 
tomatoes. 

The Imperial Valley of California is 
the chief competing area for the pro- 
duction of peas. During the last 2 or 
3 years production in this valley has not 
met the needs of the United States, 
therefore there has been a great sus- 
tained market for peas from Mexico. 
Normally, it is necessary to harvest the 
pea crop in Mexico in the earlier months 
of the year to avoid competition from the 
Imperial Valley. 

Mexican peppers compete with those 
produced in Florida, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. Normally, there is no great de- 
mand in the United States for Mexi- 
can onions, but in recent years there has 
been a great demand, and imports from 
Mexico have increased. The chief com- 
peting area is Texas, therefore Mexico’s 
onions must be exported before the 
Texas harvest, which usually is in March 
or April. The situation for garlic is simi- 
lar, though there seems to be a more 
stable demand for this product. 

Cantaloupes and watermelons also 
must compete with those produced in 
the United States, particularly in the 
Southern States. It is necessary for 
the Mexican crop to be exported before 
the United States areas come into heavy 
production. 


Organization of Industry 


The only organization of any im- 
portance connected with the vegetable 
industry in Mexico is the Confederation 
of Agricultural Associations of the State 
of Sinaloa. An association of farmers in 
the new producing region of El Mante 
was organized in the 1943-44 season, but 
it has not yet fully developed its program. 

The Confederation in the State of 
Sinaloa assesses each producer about 5 
cents per lug for tomatoes and an equiva- 
lent amount for other vegetables which 
are exported or shipped. 

In the past 2 years the Confedera- 
tion has been encouraging the produc- 
tion of good-quality commodities for ex- 
port by arranging for inspection at the 
border. During the harvest season last 
year it issued a bulletin containing prices 
and other market information of value 
to producers. 

Some influence on production is exer- 
cised by some of the States, in which 
vegetables and truck crops are grown 
for export, by applying production and 
sales taxes to exports. 


Mexico’s Export Tax 
Probably the most influential Govern- 
ment factor concerning the industry has 
been the “aforo” or export tax. This tax 
was imposed on August 10, 1938, but on 


shipments of most vegetables it was not 
applied until 1942—a year in which ex- 
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ports were increased considerably. This 
tax is determined by placing an official 
valuation upon the commodity and then 
assessing 12 percent of this value. These 
official valuations can be changed by the 
“aforo” committee which meets monthly. 
They have been steadily increased since 
their instigation. 

Another variable in this tax is that 
there are constant changes in certain 
percentages of the export tax from which 
the growers are exempt. As an example, 
the aforo tax on tomatoes for December 
1943 and to February 21, 1944, was about 
$0.0073 per pound or about 24% cents per 
lug of 3343 pounds. This was increased 
on March 21 to about $0.0083 per pound, 
or about 28 cents per lug, but on April 
21 was reduced to about $0.0073 per 
pound. Actually, however, exporters 
were exempt in the first part of the year 
from paying 25 percent of this tax. This 
exemption was increased to 31 percent, 
then to 40 percent, then 50 percent, and 
finally, after April 26, to 75 percent. Ac- 
tually at the end of the year, exporters 
were paying only about $0.0018 cents per 
pound, or 6 cents per lug. These ex- 
emptions also applied to most other veg- 
etables. 

This aforo tax is applied about in ac- 
cordance with what the traffic will bear. 
When growers are getting a good price 
for their products, they do not object 
so much to a high export tax. However, 
in the past when large increases in this 
tax have been attempted, a committee of 
growers usually went to Mexico City to 
protest against it. 


Conclusion 


The future of Mexico’s winter vege- 
table export trade is difficult to forecast. 
Much depends on the demand and price 
situation in the United States; these are 
the components upon which the expan- 
sion of the industry depends. 

Since 1943 was a peak year for ship- 
ments of Mexican vegetables to the 
United States, it appears that the in- 
dustry may have encouraging prospects 
for some time to come, provided com- 
petition with American-grown winter 
vegetables does not become too great. 








(Continued from p. 15) 


houses of wholesalers were searched for 
hoarded commodities, and merchants 
were forced either to offer their stocks 
for sale at ceiling prices or to face prose- 
cution. 

These price-enforcement measures 
achieved an immediate and sharp re- 
duction in costs of foodstuffs to con- 
sumers, and some reduction in costs of 
other articles of prime necessity. In 
a few instances the drastic price cuts 
threatened to curtail supply, and for 
some commodities adjustments between 
price and supply may have to be made. 
The firm enforcement of price control 
under the new administration is indica- 
tive of the various changes in Cuban 
economic policy undertaken so far. 
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Labor agitation continues. Labor 
stoppage at the largest textile plant, 
which gave rise to minor disorders, con- 
tinued until November 2, when the Min- 
ister of Labor called for new union elec- 
tions and referred the wage dispute to 
the Minimum Salary Commission. A 
strike of the workers in the leading local 
rum distillery was settled by a Ministry 
of Labor resolution of October 29. 

The President has submitted to Con- 
gress a proposed 1945 budget, which es- 
timates total revenues at 149,108,000 
pesos and authorizes expenditures for 
the regular and extraordinary budgets 
aggregating 149,095,556 67 pesos. If ap- 
proved by Congress, this would be the 
first budget law enacted since that of 
November 2, 1938, as the budgets for the 
fiscal and calendar years 1939 through 
1944, inclusive, were merely extensions of 
the 1938 budget, with such modifications 
as were made therein from time to time. 

The reported intention of the Govern- 
ment to force certain sugar mills that 
have been idle for more than 10 years 
to make repairs and resume operation 
caused considerable comment. Local 
communities where such mills are lo- 
cated believe that starting the mills 
would increase employment and business, 
but the mill owners foresee that such a 
measure would reduce the industry’s ef- 
ficiency without increasing production, 
since all available cane is now being 
ground at other mills. 


Haiti 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 


The 1944-45 coffee crop continues to 
move into port very slowly. Middlemen 
and exporters are paying high prices to 
small producers, in anticipation of sell- 
ing at good prices in Europe as markets 
there are opened. Buying, however, is 
not heavy; the current uncertain outlook 
for markets at desired prices is restrict- 
ing accumulations by buyers. 

The reduction of the fourth-quarter 
textile allocations for Haiti, especially in 
the categories of denims and chambrays, 
has been criticized by importers as a 
measure which will affect adversely the 
entire country. One of the effects of that 
reduction will be a decrease in Govern- 
ment revenues; the import duties on 
cotton-textile imports are an important 
revenue source. 

The increased quota of lard, made to 
alleviate the shortage of cooking oils 
which has arisen because of the shut- 
down of the one Haitian cottonseed-oil 
factory for lack of raw materials, will 
prevent a threatened serious shortage. 
On the other hand, the shortage in 
canned goods continues. 

On October 26 the Haitian press an- 
nounced that a Florida firm was inaugu- 
rating a steamship service between Haiti 
and the United States. While the effect 
of this service has not yet been felt, the 
announcement was favorably received. 
The Haitian Government is studying the 
possibilities of a post-war tourist trade 
and in this connection has discussed the 
various aspects of such a trade with sev- 
eral United States businessmen who re- 
cently visited the country. 
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New Books and 
Reports 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no ccpies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution ard can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin November 19, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The November 19 issue contains 
these articles: 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS TO BOLIVIA FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 


DISCUSSIONS BY CUBAN AND UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONS. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES: INTERNAL POLITICAL 
STRUCTURE. ARTICLE BY ARMY VANDEN- 
BOSCH. 


TRANSFER OF REPRESENTATION OF AMERICAN 
INTERESTS IN GREECE TO THE AMERICAN 
EMBASSY. 


Tue ALLIED BLOCKADE. ARTICLE BY JOHN 


V. LovIirTrt. 
THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 


AN INTEGRATED POST-WAR ECONOMIC PRO- 
GRAM. ADDRESS BY CHARLES P. TaFT. 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS. ADDRESS 


BY EDWIN C. WILSON. 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED MINISTERS OF EDU- 
CATION. ARTICLE BY RALPH E. TURNER 
AND HOPE SEWELL FRENCH. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL Labor, SOCIAL, 
AND HEALTH AFFAIRS. 


PROTOCOL SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE TREATY 
WitH Mexico RELATING TO THE UTILI- 
ZATION OF WATERS OF THE COLORADO AND 
Tra JUANA RIVERS AND OF THE RIO 
GRANDE. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

—AIR-CARGO POTENTIALS BETWEEN THE 
U. S. AND PARAGUAY. November 1944. 
16 pp. 

—LIBERIA: GENERAL ECONOMIC AND COM- 
MERCIAL INFORMATION. July 1944. 7 pp. 


—MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY IN SWIT- 
ZERLAND, 1944. 1944. 8 pp. 


—PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO Costa RICA. 
November 1944. 10 pp. 


WEEKLY 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


—SYRIA AND THE LEBANON: GENERAL 
ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL INFORMATION. 
July 1944. 8 pp. 

—TURKEY: GENERAL ECONOMIC AND 
COMMERCIAL INFORMATION. July 1944. 12 
pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


C. I. A. A. BOOKLETS. 
Inter-American Affairs. Additional 
pamphlets in the series covering the 
American Republics, telling briefly of the 
history, geography, population, resources, 
communications, and economic and so- 
cial organization of each. 


Coordinator of 


—Haiti. 1944. 9pp. Price, 10 cents. 
—Paracuay. 1944. 9 pp. Price, 10 
cents. * 

Available from: Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


AMERICA’S NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN WORLD 


TraDE. National Planning Association. 
1944. 83 pp. Planning Pamphlets Nos. 
37-38. Price, 50 cents. A study of in- 


ternational trade and investment and 
their influence on our capacity use of 
productive facilities and manpower, re- 
porting the conditions which must be 
faced and recommending appropriate 
policies to achieve a full employment 
economy. 

Available from: National Planning 
Association, 800 21st Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


CHINA ENTERS THE MACHINE AGE. Kuo- 
Heng Shih. 1944. 230pp. Price, $2.50. 
A study of a factory in Free China, show- 
ing effects of transferring peasants from 
farms to factories. Describes the con- 
ditions and problems of factory workers 
there and discusses the class of people 
who become factory hands in interior 
China, their aspirations, the problems 
such labor presents to management, and 
future prospects for the labor situation. 


Available from: Harvard University 
38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, 


Press 
Mass. 
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Main Aspects of 
Cuba’s Graphic- 


Arts Industries 


(Continued from p. 13) 


The output of the two largest litho- 
graphing firms in Cuba during the 1938- 
40 period aggregated more than 2,500 
tons, more than half of which was of 
light-weight, cardboard containers, 
About 500 additional tons were produced 
by the rest of the industry and compriseq 
cans, labels, and wrappers. Further ex- 
pansion was shown in 1941 and early 
1942, but production was curtailed be- 
cause of the shortage of paper and 
paperboard. 


Engraving 


There is only one plant in Cuba 
equipped for steel engraving work. The 
equipment is all of Amercan origin and is 
used exclusively for the printing of 
Cuban Government postage and revenue 
stamps and lottery tickets. Production 
in 1943 amounted to nearly double that 
of 1938 and 1939. Monthly output at 
present averages 20 to 25 percent higher 
than in 1943, largely by reason of the 
use of revenue stamps required by law in 
connection with the sale for domestic 
consumption of a wide variety of essential 
and luxury consumer goods. 

Copper-plate engraving and printing 
of stationery, bill heads, and the like are 
done by numerous print shops. One 
newspaper publishes a four-page roto- 
gravure section 6 days a week. Three 
magazines use the lithograph process, 
Several establishments in Habana fur- 
nish photoengraving for use by news- 
paper and magazine publishers, and to 
some extent to commercial printers. 


Use of Illustrations 


The trend toward the use of illustra- 
tions in newspapers, magazines, and 
commercial printing, which was increas- 
ing prior to recent restrictions on ma- 
terials, is expected to resume when sup- 
ply conditions permit. Limited electro- 
typing facilities are operated by one 
lithographing concern for the production 
of embossings only, and stereotyping is 
restricted to a few newspapers operating 
rotary presses for their own requirements 
and occasional demands from commer- 
cial print shops. 





U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


(Continued from p. 36) 


It should be borne in mind that there are 
at present no hotel facilities available for 
civilians im Paris. There is no normal com- 
munication with the departments outside of 
Paris. There is no transportation available 
for civilians. There is practically no postal 
service outside of the city area availabie for 
civilian use. Our military authorities control 
all shipping to France and, internally, the 
French Government controls all export and 
import programs, all raw materials for indus- 
try, and the course industry is to follow. 
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